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Editorial 


Working Together—At Home and Abroad 


 Saemeg TOGETHER sounds so simple. 
Yet how complicated it is, whether 
it is a couple of nursery school or 
kindergarten children learning to share 
their building blocks or to take turns 
on a slide, a group of adolescents 
wrestling with the art and science of 
committee work, a group of teachers 
working on a new course of study—or 
United Nations secretariat members 
trying to learn to live amicably with 
persons from radically different cul- 
tures than their own. 


Attitudes Are Most Important 


Many persons assume that working 
together i is a skill or series of skills. Us- 
ually it is listed under aims of a unit or 
course in such fashion. Actually, how- 
ever, working together is a combination 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
And the greatest of these is attitudes. 

A person may have a great deal of 
information about how groups can 
work well together, he may have con- 
siderable skill in working with others, 
but without a desire to work effectively 
with others, these skills and informa- 
tion are worthless. 

In any human enterprise it is essen- 
tial that people realize what is to be 
gained from team work. ‘This applies at 
every level, from the egocentric individ- 
ualist in the primary grades to the eth- 
nocentric citizen criticizing the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Teachers would do well to place far 
more stress on the frame of mind 
which makes cooperation possible, in- 
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stead of putting all their emphasis 
upon the skills of working together. 


Appeal to Self-Interest 


The appeal may be at first on the 
basis of self-interest, often called ‘“en- 
lightened self-interest.” Boots will 
come off more easily and quickly if two 
are working on them than if one is try- 
ing to do the job alone. Committee 
work will be done more quickly and 
efhciently if several persons are pooling 
their findings rather than hiding their 
results from one another. At the inter- 
national level, a higher standard of 
living and a world at peace can be at- 
tained by nations helping each other 
rather than hindering one another. 


Appeal to Fun 

‘Too seldom is there any reference to 
“fun” in our schools. In working to- 
gether there is an element of fun which 
should not be overlooked. A group of 
high school students can enjoy paint- 
ing an eye-sore in the community—if 
they are doing it with their peers in an 
atmosphere of enjoyment as well 
service. 

‘Teachers can really enjoy curric- 
ulum planning if workshops are held 
away from the school building and in- 
clude some social events as well as hard 
work. International seminars on tech- 
nical assistance or international under- 
standing have proved very effective 
when days of lectures and study groups 
have been mixed with dances, good 
food, and recreation of many kinds. 
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Differences Do Exist 


In their anxiety to promote coopera- 
tion, some people fall into the pitfall 
of overlooking differences. ‘They are so 
concerned with stressing similarities 
that they overlook the fact that dif- 
ferences do exist. ‘To do so is merely to 
live in a fool’s paradise and to post- 
pone the time when differences must 
be recognized. 

That there are differences in mental 
capacity must be faced and groups 
organized around these differences. 
That there are religious differences in 
a community must be recognized and 
the reasons for them explained. That 
there are differences in educational 
philosophy might as well be acknowl- 
edged rather than sidestepped. ‘That 
there are many countries and cultures 
is a primary fact to be faced in our 
emerging world community; to belittle 
their importance is foolish. 


Acting on Common Goals 

In any human group, however, it is 
possible to find at least a few areas 
in which people have common goals. 
Then one can start to act on these 
areas of common interest instead of 
merely talking about them, since agree- 
ment comes most easily when there is 
something for people actually to do 
together instead of something just to 
talk about in a group. 

Parents and teachers may not always 
agree on statements of educational 
philosophy, but they can find things to 
do together in which the welfare of 
their children is involved. 

Teachers may not always agree on 
educational philosophy but they can 
examine the reasons for drop-outs and 
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ways to keep high school boys and girls 
in school. 

International diplomats will rarely 
find common agreement on statements 
of political philosophy, but they can 
work together to eradicate poverty, 
disease, undernourishment, bad hous- 
ing, and illiteracy. The success of 
organizations like UNICEF, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, and the 
World Health Organization is ample 
proof of the possibilities of working 
together instead of talking so much 
about aims and goals. 


Skills Are Learned Slowly 


‘The emphasis thus far on attitudes 
and action is not intended to minimize 
the importance of skills. Even if skills 
are secondary, they are still of great im- 
portance. 

And the skills of cooperative en- 
deavor must be learned by repetition 
and under competent guidance. Per- 
haps this is nowhere more evident than 
in the skill of committee work. Far too 
many teachers try to do some commit- 
tee work, find that pupils cannot func- 
tion efficiently under this method, and 
therefore abandon this method as just 
another fad in education. 

The skill of working in any group is 
dependent upon a score of lesser skills, 
each of which must be learned by a 
great many well guided experiences. 


Repeated Attempts Necessary 

Attempts to get agreement among a 
group of teachers or professors may fail 
in the first instance and consequently 
be discarded as outside the realm of 
achievement rather than being recog: 
nized as only one attempt. Here as in 
other phases of life, it is important to 
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remember that one of the major les- 
sons learned from labor-management 
international mediation is that a great 
many alternatives must be tried and 
the mediator must keep people in con- 
stant communication rather than writ- 
ing off the possibility of success with 
the first failure. Ralph Bunche has 
testified that this was part of the tech- 
nique in the seemingly hopeless initial 
efforts to achieve some kind of modus 
vivendi in the Arab-Jewish controversy 
in Palestine. 

Perhaps the most important contn- 
bution of mental hygienists to the art 
and science of working together is their 
insistence that there be a “permissive 
atmosphere” in which people can 
speak freely. How difficult it is for 
teachers to let children spe: ak their 
minds, even “blow their tops,’”” before 
they start to accept new ideas. ‘This 
approach is almost the exact opposite 
of our training and we all find it difh- 
cult at times to use the therapeutic 
approach which we know intellectually 
is conducive to cooperative endeavor. 


Leadership Is Important 

A few months ago a particularly un- 
ruly and disorganized group of prospec- 
tive teachers came under the writer's 
guidance. As one method of learning 
to work together, the class was turned 
over to a motley crew of persons who 
felt that they were authorities in 
“group dynamics.” ‘These persons had 


had a few lessons in another class and 








felt they were experts in this important 
field. 

They decided to demonstrate to the 
class how group discussion should be 
carried on, and determined that there 
should be no chairman or leader. ‘The 
discussion would just “flow.” Needless 
to say, their experiment was a dismal 
failure, except for the fact that they 
learned that leadership is vital to any 
cliscussion or group work, whether in 
a panel or in any other activity. 

Perhaps this is another common mis- 
conception of cooperative effort—that 
le idership isn’t important; everyone 
plays his “‘role’”’ and leadership is not 
essential. Actually, how far this is from 
the truth. Whether it is in a primary 
grade or in the United Nations General 
Assembly, skilled, competent guidance 
is vital. Different qualities are a 
but leadership is just as essential 1 
democratic as in authoritarian sii 

In every place in the world and at 
every level of our world society working 
together is demanded now and will be 
increasingly demanded as our national 
culture and world community become 
more Closely knit and more group con- 
scious. Developing attitudes, learning 
skills, gaining knowledge, and practic- 
ing this art and science are primary 
responsibilities of our schools. 

—LEONARD S. KENworthy, associate 
professor of education, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Understanding, ASCD. 
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Growing Into 


ELIZABETH NETERER 


Working Together 


Through “open house,” panels, classroom visits, letters and other 


means, an alert school interprets its program and is responsive 


to the concerns and needs of its children, parents and community. 


“Don’t you teach phonics?” 

“When I ask Junior what he learns 
in school, why does he either shrug his 
shoulders or say, ‘I don’t know’?” 

“School is so different from when I 
went that I just don’t understand what 
is going on.” 


t Maprona ScHoo. we tried to an- 
A swer some of these questions and 
comments by parents. 

At first, we said, “Come to Open 
House.” And they came: mother, 
father, brother, sister, babe in Daddy's 
arms and grandfather on his cane. 
‘They visited Sister’s first grade room 
and saw the life-sized cutout she had 
painted of herself sitting in her chair, 
the copy of her name she was learning 
to print, the clay model of the guess- 
which-story-I’m-thinking-of figure and 
today’s reading story on the black- 
board. Sister could “read” the story, 
too, but the reading evidently did not 
satisfy Mother and Daddy, for they 


Elizabeth Neterer is principal of Lawton 
School, Public Schools, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. This article describes a reporting pro- 
gram developed by Miss Neterer during 
her three years as principal of Madrona 
School in Seattle. 
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said to the teacher later, a little un- 
easily, “Hasn’t she just memorized 
that?” 

It was pleasant for parents and 
teachers to have the little chat, the 
children were taking pride in showing 
their school and teachers: to their pa- 
rents, and there was a feeling that 
school was a happy and a good place 
for children to be. But the questions 
still persisted: “Are the children just 
memorizing their reading?” “Why 
isn't Johnny reading as well as Willie?” 
“Can't we have teachers on a panel at 
P'TA meeting to answer questions?” 

The teachers were shy about sitting 
in front of a meeting and having ques- 
tions fired at them; so a compromise 
was made: teachers sat in the audience 
with a mediator in front to take the 
questions. He sifted these, answered 
part himself if necessary, and gave the 
teachers what they could answer with 
confidence. ‘he parents were pleased 
with results of the meeting and the 
next year they wanted panels again. 

Kindergartners Prepare 
for Reading 


In the meantime, schools came 
prominently into the news because the 
needs were being emphasized for legis- 
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lation. Schools were bulging. There 
were not enough classrooms, not 
enough teachers, and teachers were not 
being paid enough to hold good ones. 
Kindergartens were on the firing line 
with arguments such as, “If we give up 
kindergartens there will be extra space, 
extra teachers and extra money.” 

The principal stepped into one of 
the kindergartens saying, “I'd like to 
stay a few minutes to take notes for a 
letter to send the parents before elec- 
tion next week.” ‘The teacher smiled 
and said, ““That’s a good idea.” 

Feeling that most people need an 
interpretation of what they see going 
on in kindergarten, the principal 
focused his letter on reading. ‘l’his was 
because parents generally are more 
concerned about their children’s prog- 
ress in reading than with any other 
school activity. He wrote: 

“Because all of you would enjoy 
visiting in the classroom but most of 
you are not able to do so, I am taking 
this means of sharing with you, from 
time to time, some of my classroom 
visits. 

“Yesterday morning I dropped into 
one of the kindergartens for a few min- 
utes. I could not help being impressed 
by the fact that everything the chil- 
dren were doing contributed not only 
to living happily with one another but 
also, in some way, to making it easier 
for them to learn to read and write. 

“Three boys had made a rocket ship 
with blocks. ‘They were piloting the 
ship, talking with each other over their 
two-way radios and manipulating the 
rocket controls. Anything they will 
read about airplanes in years to come 
will have meaning and interest for 
them. Furthermore, their play showed 
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the teacher which ideas were accurate 
and which ones needed correction. 

“The block building was doing more 
than revealing children’s ideas and de- 
veloping an interest in aircraft. It 
was giving the children pleasure in at- 
tacking a job and confidence in their 
own power to deal successfully with it. 
This is one of the very valuable prep- 
arations for learning the difficult set of 
habits one must learn in order to read. 

“Learning to converse is another 
important skill that contributes to suc- 
cess in reading and the boys, building 
the ship and playing together in it, 
were getting plenty of practice in that. 

“Some children were working with 
paints, scissors and crayons. With all 
of these, they were doing more than 
showing their ideas of the way people, 
animals and houses function. ‘They 
were learning to coordinate fine mus- 
cles of hand and eye. ‘These are nec- 
essary skills for one who writes. 

“Other children were playing with 
jig-saw puzzles. ‘These were not only 
developing coordination of muscles 
but giving children experience in no- 
ticing similarities and differences, a 
habit without which one cannot learn 
to read. It takes fine powers of dis- 
cernment to notice the difference, for 
instance, between “come” and “came”’ 
or “want” and “went” or “moon” and 
“noon.” Our language is full of these 
traps. 

“Another valuable preparation was 
finger-painting—a glorified mud pie 
scribbling. Colored starch was put on 
large sheets of paper and children were 
scrubbing it around happily. Doctors 
of emotionally disturbed children 
claim that this is one of the most 
valuable activities for children who 
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COURTESY, 


MILDRED PAULSON, 








MADRONA SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Madrona School children sketch native northwest coast life at the Washington 


State Museum. 


are tense or on edge. They can vent 
ugly feelings smearing colored starch 
all over the paper and no matter how 
angry the stroke, the effect is always 
interesting and acceptable to the rest 
of the group. Tense people who are al- 
ways on edge have a hard time learn- 
ing to read. 

“The teacher rang a bell and every 
child gave complete attention. “You 
have just two more minutes to finish 
your work,’ she said. 

“The children went back to work 
contentedly. A little girl came to where 
i was sitting. “hat bell means no more 
starting work,’ she said. Habits of ac- 
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cepting routine are valuable assets to 
first grader. 

“Another child came to my chair 
with, “Will you help me with the 
apron?’ Before I could reach out my 
hands a small boy was saying, ‘I’ll help 
you,’ and he helped unfasten the apron 
ties. Asking for help when it is needed 
and having a spirit of helpfulness are 
two more preparations for success in 
attacking complicated habits and skills. 

“Aside from these learnings, chil- 
dren were also getting: 

* A happy, well-ordered experience 
of experimenting with materials to test 
their own powers 














MARILYN LAVELLE 


(9 YEARS) 


The Indian boys are taking Mr. Denny and Mr. Low to Olympia for supplies. 
A child’s original drawings tell more of his understanding than he can 


ever tell with his lips. 


¢ Opportunity to taste the joys of 
success 

° A feeling of 
among their peers 

¢ A confidence in their ability to ac- 
complish.” 


worth - whileness 


Parents immediately began to speak 
appreciatively of the letter and nothing 
more was heard at school about giving 
up kindergartens. The kindergartens 
assumed added status in the building 
and the teachers were confident that 
the principal could see and understand 
some of the value of kindergarten edu- 
cation. 


A Combined Grade 
Studies Water 


Before long, a fourth-fifth grade in- 
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vited parents and principal to a science 
lesson. ‘This visit was used as an opport- 
tunity to share with all the parents an 
experience in a combination grade; for 
parents had complained about their 
children’s being in a “split” room 
where “a teacher can’t possibly teach 
two grades as well as she can one.” 
Among other things, the letter stated: 

“Today I would like to take you with 
me toa fourth-fifth grade where the en- 
tire class has been studying water, its 
characteristics and its uses. As a sum- 
marizing activity an informal program 
was planned in which ev ery child had 
a part. It consisted of experiments, 
demonstrations and_ reports. 

“The reports made reading an im- 
portant and desirable asset without 
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penalizing or discouraging the slow, 
plodding readers. . . . Even ‘poor’ read- 
ers made important contributions. 
They had secured their information 
from various sources—parents, friends, 
radio, ‘I'V—and had written the short 
reports themselves. With familiar con- 
tent and words they were accustomed 
to using, they read their papers with 
fluency and confidence, the most valu- 
able experience possible for a halting 
reader. 

“What made the lesson exciting was 
the fact that the teacher gave each 
child opportunity to make his best con- 
tribution no matter what his grade 
classification might be. ‘he most alert 


child could prepare a report com- 
mensurate with his ability, while the 
most plodding one could make an 
equally acceptable contribution.” 


Behaviors Are Learned 


Another fourth grade had already 
planned a “‘potlatch’’ for parents so 
this experience, too, was shared with a 
stronger and stronger feeling that visi- 
tors need to have an interpretation of 
what they see. ‘Vhe letter, in part, read: 

“Without question, the children 
learned a great deal of factual and ac- 
curate information about Northwest 
Coast Indians. ‘They were also learning 
other important skills: 


The Dennys are crossing the mountains on their way to the Oregon country. 
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COURTESY, 


MARILYN LAVELLE (9 YEARS) 
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* How to organize questions and 
seek answers 

* How to go to resource material for 
accurate information 

* How to work together on commit- 
tees; and’ they were having a happy 
appmcae sharing their information. 

“The ‘potlatch’ represented a gift- 

giving festival of Puget Sound Indians. 
Children had made gifts for their pa- 
rents—necklaces and bracelets made of 
sea shells and painted beautiful colors. 
A good deal of art-craft work had gone 
into the making of these lovely gifts. 
Evidences of art expression were all 
around the room, particularly interest- 
ing because a child’s original drawings 
tell more of his understanding than he 
can ever tell with his lips. ‘There were 
sketches children made at the museum, 
drawings showing an Indian making a 
canoe, another showing how to split 
boards from a tree, another showing 
whaling implements. ‘There was a wild 
cat remarkably well drawn and a 
painting of Chief Seattle which was 
easily recognizable. 

“All kinds of resources had been 
tapped to get information. . ae 
thinking and searching for accurate in- 
formation which went into working 
out the play pushed children into read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, social studies, 
music, rhythms and even physical edu- 
cation. . . . The children worked out 
the eoatinstion, welcome songs, 
chants and dances with the help of 
teachers; and they found descriptions 
for and played a tug-of-war and ‘laugh- 
ing’ game after the Indian fashion. 

“A creative dramatization is an un- 
usually fine means of developing inter- 
cultural understandings and apprecia- 
tions.” 
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Interpretation Through 
Many Means 


By this time other teachers in the 
building were arranging for visits with 
a conference in which parents could 
ask questions, immediately following 
the class lessons. (Children were sent 
to another room during the confer- 
ence.) ‘hese were followed by an in- 
terpretive letter. By the end of the year, 
every teacher had invited parents for a 
lesson and conference; and parents and 
teachers alike felt this type of visiting 
was giving greater satisfaction than the 
usual drop in-drop out visit. Pressure 
on panels was relieved as parents felt 
that their questions were being an- 
swered. 

Another step is being taken. For 
more than two years, Seattle has been 
presenting school telecasts through the 
courtesy of KING-T'V which have 
been helping to interpret the schools 
to parents. Actual class lessons have 
been shown the public as well as other 
types of programs. ‘This year, Educa- 
tional ‘I'V is on the air twenty hours 
a week showing patrons what is hap- 
pening in the schools of the State of 
Washington. 

‘There is evidence that all these 
means—Open House, PTA programs, 
interpreted classroom visits with con- 
ferences and telecasts—are helping in 
the slow process of increasing under- 
standing of what schools are teaching, 
developing confidence and pride in the 
schools, and making possible greater 
coordination between home and 
school. 

The next step is the gaining of a 
clearer and clearer understanding of 
what citizens really want of the schools. 
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HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Working with Educators 
of Other Countries 


How can we give visitors who are school people from other lands 
more effective contacts with our homes, our culture and espe- 
cially with our educational institutions? 





¥ BE TRANSPLANTED at least tempo- 
rarily to another country halfway 
round the world from the United 
States is a healthy experience for any 
American teacher. A visit to Cam- 
bodia,’ which represents a very differ- 
ent cultural environment from that of 
our country, caused me to take stock 
of how we receive educators from 
abroad. What kinds of programs do 
we plan for and with them, how do 
we interpret our educational beliefs 
and practices, and how do we help 
these educators evaluate what they 
have seen, done, felt and thought 
about their experiences in the United 
States? 

During the past five years many city 
schools, county schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, state departments of educa- 
tion, organizations and agencies have 
taken responsibility for receiving vis- 
itors from abroad. How those responsi- 
bilities are carried out may in many in- 
stances determine what the visitor 
thinks about the United States, and 
how he interprets our country to his 
family, friends and fellow workers 
when he returns home. 

1A trip that involved a 1200-mile journey by 
station wagon to meet with 1200 elementary 


school principals in four one-week workshops in 
four different parts of that country. 
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How Do We See the Problem? 

Wherever we work, we usually as- 
sume that educators from other coun- 
tries are looking at us and at our schools 
through the same glasses that we our- 
selves use. A vigorous handshake may 
put a visitor off balance if he comes 
from the part of the world where hand- 
shaking is not the method of greeting a 
friend. An English-speaking visitor to 
the United States was a dinner guest in 
a private home. He stayed and stayed 
until a late hour. Afterwards he laugh- 
ingly chided his hostess for failing to 
“give the signal” that it was time to go 
home. What was the signal? In his 
country it would have been the serving 
of coffee and sandwiches, even though 
a substantial dinner was only several 
hours in the background. The same 
hostess asked a young man from the 
Orient whether he was married, did he 
have children, how old were they? He 
gently rebuked her by saying, “It is not 
polite to ask such questions. The an- 
swers would reveal my age.” In Cam- 


Helen K. Mackintosh is acting ren 
Elementary Schools Section, Instruction, 
Organization, Services, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 








bodia I was asked in the course of a 
day by members of the workshop 
group, “What is your age? What salary 
do you receive?” A iientl who had 
spent a year in that country assured me 
that both questions were most polite, 
and I said to myself, “Here the tables 
are turned.” 


Where Do We Start? 


We as educators need to be our- 
selves from the point of view of sincer- 
ity and warmth of welcome, but at the 
same time, we need to put ourselves 
in the place of the visitor in many 
situations. He has adjustments to make 


in time, in place, in food, clothing, 
and in the very tempo of living. Visi- 
tors who travel half the world around 
have exchanged night for day, and vice 
versa. It is not easy to modify the 
habits of a lifetime, and to st iy awake 
when one would normally be sleeping. 

Each individual or group member 
who plans for visitors may well develop 
some suggestions to help himself as- 
sume the responsibilities which will be 
his. The following proposals may rep- 
resent a way to begin. 

® Do provide a sponsor who has 
enough time to sit down frequently 
and answer questions or discuss prob- 


Wilhelm Brumm, a teacher from West Germany, supervises the trimming job 


on a Christmas tree for Miss Helen 
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SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


URTESY, WIMBERLEY SCHOOL, 


Pupils at Wimberley School explain their wont’ to visiting teachers from other 


lands. 


lems. Inability to find satisfying an- 
swers to questions at the moment when 
they occur is frustrating indeed. 

@ Do try to become familiar with 
some aspects of the visitor’s country— 
its customs, language, traditions and 
current happenings. Some reference to 
his land shows courtesy and interest, 
and can lead to mutual sharing. 

@ Do examine your own attitude 
toward visitors from abroad. ‘Vhink 
of each one as another educator whose 
problems are comparable, although not 
necessarily similar. ‘Thinking of him 
as a different kind of person will make 
conversation more difficult, whereas 
finding similarities will move your 
friendship along. 

@ Do demonstrate the principles of 
good educational practice in the way 
the program is developed for the visi- 
tor. Get his ideas, a knowledge of his 
interests and the nature of his prob- 
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lems as a basis for planning the days 
that he will spend in your community. 
See that important directions and sug- 
gestions are written on paper. Use a 
ch: ut or diagram drawn as you talk to- 
gether, to explain organizational prac- 
tices. Above all, keep the schedule flex- 
ible, providing periods for rest during 
the day. Many visitors come from parts 
of the world where a midday siesta or 
break of two or more hours is expected 
and needed. See that the visitor has 
some time to himself to digest all the 
new experiences and to take care of his 
own personal affairs. 

@ Do speak clearly, slowly and dis- 
tinctly even to visitors who have 
studied English and can speak it rel- 
atively well. If there is anyone in the 
community who speaks the visitor’s 
language, plan a social contact so that 
he can relax and feel at home as 
often as possible during his stay. As 
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selves, the accent, plus the meaning, it 
is wearing indeed to listen all day long 
to a foreign language. 

® Do give the visitor an opportunity 
to spend time in the early stages of his 
visit in one school where he can put 
down roots, and begin to feel at home. 
Frequently visitors have reported being 
taken to five or more schools in one 
day—possibly to all the schools in a 
town or v illage. ‘The superintendent 
or supervisor is looking at the visit 
from the public relations point of view. 
This cannot be the criterion if our 
purpose is to serve the best interests of 
the visitor from abroad. 


What Experiences Should Be 
Assured Our Visitors? 

Visiting teachers who come to the 
United States from other countries of 
the world, through sponsorship of 
government agencies are carefully se- 
lected, are usually outstanding per- 
sons in their profession, and have come 
for a specific purpose. One young man 
from an Asian country was asked, 
“How many applicants were there for 
this visit to the United States?” He 
answered modestly, “This is the first 
time such an opportunity has been of- 
fered. There were 2000.” It is impor- 
tant that each visitor should have as 
many varied opportunities as possible 
to observe schools in ‘terms of his 
particular interest. ‘The sponsor needs 
to see that these observations are re- 
lated to the total school program in 
concrete and understandable ways. 
Whether the interest be kindergarten 
education, supervision, classroom 
teaching, work of the principal or 
teacher education, it must not be stud- 
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one strains to catch the words them- 


ied in isolation, but must be seen in the 
perspective of a total program of edu- 
cation. 


Recognize Principles 


There needs to be enough discussion 
so that the visitor gets at the principles 
that are represented in each siiuation 
that he sees. Unless this sort of clarifi- 
cation is provided for, he may attempt 
to impose upon his own educational 
system, an exact duplicate of what he 
has observed in the United States. It 
must be stressed constantly that what 
he sees here in our country is (we 
hope) based upon our study of chil- 
dren’s needs within the framework of 
the communities in which they live. 
The visitor’s problem is to make a 
similar study when he returns home. 
Then in the light of the principles 
which he has been helped to discover, 
he can help to develop an educational 
program that is suited to the children 
of the country in which it is being used. 
The attempt to transplant bodily an 
activity program as such, textbooks, 
equipment and materials may defeat 
the very purpose for which the visitor 
has come to the United States. 

We can help all our visitors to un- 
derstand us better by explaining how 
long a time it has taken us in our 
schools to come from the traditional 
type of program to the one which 
many boys and girls enjoy today. If it 
is possible to have visitors see an activ- 
ity program in its developmental 
stages, as teacher and children plan to- 
gether, this will be most helpful. To 
see the teacher who has developed 
great skill in planning may not be too 
valuable unless the visitor can see the 
steps in the process, from kindergarten 
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OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE 


Children learn through group activities in the Sidney Lanier School, Gainesville, 


Florida. 


or first grade through sixth, or at the 
same grade level with teachers varying 
in degree of skill. 


See How Equipment, Textbooks and 
Materials Can Be Developed 


It will be helpful to the visitor to 
see not only the textbook which has 
been written in the school system by a 
committee of teachers, but to see the 
various experimental or try-out editions 
through which it developed. If possible 
the visitor should see such a committee 
at work. Discussion should bring out in 
what ways he might adapt this plan in 
his own country. 

To the extent that teachers and su- 
pervisors can show how they have im- 
provised or built equipment them- 
selves, with the children, or had it done 
in their own shop, visiting teachers will 
be encouraged to do a similar job in 
their home countries. In Thailand at 
the Chachoensao project, I was de- 
lighted to see how a piece of straw 
matting had been used as the back- 
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ground on which to paint in oils the 
map of Asia for reference use by chil- 
dren. 

And the materials for work! Fre- 
quently we feel that materials are lack- 
ing, or that we do not have enough, 
and sometimes we are actually wasteful 
of them. This latter practice appalls 
our visitors. To the extent that teachers 
and children can show how they have 
adapted resources in their environment 
to develop teaching matc.:als, or have 
made use of scrap or waste materials, 
the visitor can get ideas to use at home. 


How May Visitors Contribute? 


Visitors have much to contribute, 
too. We in the United States have a 
wonderful opportunity to be edu- 
cated in the ways of other countries 
through our visitors. Such education 
should be something more than asking 
our visitors to make a talk or to an- 
swer questions. Perhaps through art, 
music, the dance, or literature children 
and adults can get more of the feeling 
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tone of another country, than in any 
other way. Our visitors are good teach- 
ers. They can teach a group of children 
or teachers using any of the above 
media. ‘here should be time to have 
them talk informally with small groups 
no larger than 15 or 20 persons where 
there can be an exchange of “How 
do you do it?” between ourselves and 
our foreign friends. Needed, too, are 
expericnces with members of a family 
group, for a weekend or a longer period. 
Wherever possible, any sponsoring 
group should attempt (v maintain con- 
tinuing contacts and exchanges of vari- 
ous kinds with visitors as they return to 
their home countries. 


How May Our Philosophy of 
Education Be Clarified? 


The most important and most dif- 
ficult job is the one that concerns our 
philosophy of education. Almost in- 

variably in any group that has re- 
turned to evaluate their experiences 
with Office of Education staff mem- 
bers the question comes up of “‘pro- 
gressive” education, and in the same 
breath the problems of freedom and 
responsibility. It is not easy to ex- 
plain that, desirably, children have 


only the amount of freedom that they 
can use wisely; that they are given re- 
sponsibility in terms of their maturity 
level and previous experiences. . 

The visitors bring up illustrations of 








what they saw and heard that conflict 
with our ideal of what modern educa- 
tion should be. When children live in 
a learning laboratory, with freedom to 
move about, to talk with other chil- 
dren in a businesslike way, to work 
in groups, to take initiative, we say 
these are evidences of good teaching 
and learning. Many visitors may come 
from a country where children sit at 
desks, where the teacher writes a para- 
graph on the blackboard which chil- 
dren memorize, where the teacher asks 
the questions and the children answer. 
For them it may be difficult to harmo- 
nize our accepted practices with a quite 
different way of teaching and learning. 
But it is on-the-spot discussion which 
must attempt to bridge the gap and to 
develop a real understanding of why 
our schools are as they are. Schools are 
a product of the culture in which they 
have developed. Ideas of what is a good 
school change with the years. We must 
have reasons for such change that we 
can express in concrete ways. 

Someore has said, “Between those 
who have seen and those who have 
not, there is a gulf fixed that words can- 
not bridge.” Since all of us cannot 
travel around the world to see for our- 
selves we must add to our words every 
other possible means of interpretation 
and communication so that we and 
people in other lands may better under- 
stand each other. 
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ERNEST OSBORNE 


Working Together 


in the 


HOME 


“It is within the family that we find the foundation experiences 


on which maturity of responsibility and initiative are built.” 


HE MORE WE UNDERSTAND Of the na- 

ture of human motivation and hu- 
man behavior, the clearer it becomes 
that those experiences and relation- 
ships which are focused in family life 
are of predominant importance. Our 
persisting attitudes toward authority, 
our ability to cooperate effectively or 
ineffectively, the degree of independ- 
ence or dependence we show, indeed, 
our basic value systems are seen to be 
rooted in the day by day contacts we 
have with fathers and mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters. 

It would seem more than appro- 
priate, then, that a journal issue de- 
voted to the topic, “Working ‘Together 
at Home and Abroad,” should include 
some consideration of the ways in 
which family relationships and experi- 
ences may contribute to ways in which 
people work together. 


Ernest Osborne is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. Part of the material in 
this article is taken from Dr. Osborne's 
recently published pamphlet, How To 
Teach Your Child About Work (New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1955). 
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Not infrequently, it is pointed out 
that the impacts of industrialization 
and urbanization have made of the 
family a very different thing than it 
was in the days of our grandfathers. 
And it is generally assumed that these 
changes have been for the worse. The 
commercialization of erstwhile home 
making functions such as the baking 
of bread, the cultivation of kitchen 
gardens, and the making of clothes is 
supposed to have brought a weakening 
of moral fibre in family relationships. 
The fact that social and economic 
changes have lessened the chances that 
family members do chores together or 
play together as much as was once 
the case is considered to have made of 
the family a far less significant char- 
acter-building agency. 

Surely, it would be foolhardy to 
deny that there were more “natural” 
opportunities for working and playing 
together in yesterday’s family. If we 
are to derive from family experience 
today personal and social values com- 
mensurate with those of yesterday, con- 
siderably greater effort, more definite 
and conscious planning must be 
brought into the picture. 





This, however, need not involve the 
setting up of special projects. In the 
give and take of everyday living in the 
family there are many opportunities 
to gear in those experiences which will 
contribute meaningfully to the de- 
velopment of attitudes, skills and pat- 


terns of behavior essential to an 
effectively functioning citizen in a 
democracy. Clearly, too, these oppor- 


tunities S present themselves long before 
the child is ready for school and the 
more organized learnings that school 
brings. Let us, then, turn to an exami- 
nation of such attitudes, skills and pat- 
terns of behavior as they may be 
developed through home and family 
living. 


Pleasure and Satisfaction in Work 


All too often, individuals seem to de- 
velop negative attitudes toward work. 
‘or many of us, “work” as a word has 
an unpleasant connotation. Yet any of 
us who have observed young children 
closely cannot believe that such feel- 
ings are inborn. For even the three 
year old is anxious to work. Witness 
the eagerness with which three year 
old Mary or Johnny comes into the 
kitchen to help mother stir up the cake 
mixture or mix the frozen orange juice 
with water. 

It’s at this point that adult attitudes 
are crucial. If, realizing that from an 
objective point of view, Junior will be 
more of a hindrance than a help, we 
bluntly or tactfully frustrate his in- 
terest in working, we have begun to 
build up the all too common negative 
feelings. If we expect perfection or 
at least a level of operation far above 
the child’s ability, we are likewise 
putting a damper on his natural incli- 
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nation to help. There should be a 
minimum of criticism and correction 
at this stage. Approval for effort is 
the important thing. For if children 
get the feeling that the work they do 
is not thought of as valuable to parents 
but only tolerated, their interest and 
eagerness will rapidly dwindle. 

All sorts of jobs are possible for the 
under-fives. ‘They can set the table 
even though knife and fork may some- 
times be reversed. ‘They can empty 
ash trays as handily as the next person. 
Many a four or five year old is quite 
effective at answering the phone and 
calling the person wanted or even get- 
ting the name of the caller if mother, 
father or big sister is not at home. 
Nor are youngsters of this age neces- 
sarily awkward at drying dishes. Save 
for company china and glass, they can 
be trusted to wipe and put away the 
family’s eating utensils. 

One can hardly expect satisfaction 
in work to continue if only the hum- 
drum tasks are permitted to the junior 
members of the family. As children 
grow a bit older, they can take a hand 
at the more creative and interesting 
jobs such as cooking, arranging flowers 
or trying their hand at simple home 
repairs. And it is interesting to note 
that if one has the opportunity of 
working at the more creative and inter- 
esting jobs, there’s ‘ess likelihood that 
the humdrum ones will be avoided. 


Satisfaction in Working Together 


In the kind of world in which we 
now live, cooperative effort is the order 
of the di iy. Not only is it more fun 
but usu illy it is more efficient to work 
together. ‘Those of us who have been 
camp counselors know how much 
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better results we get in cabin clean-ups 
and other camp chores if we pitch in 
and work alongside the campers. And 
this works as weil in the home as in 
camp. 

How children do enjoy working 
alongside mother or father! For, in 
addition to the learning of skills, they 
get a feeling of importance, of signifi- 
cance, of being grown-up. 

If, however, this business of work- 
ing together is to be truly successful, 
parents need to keep a number of 
things in mind. First, we must be 
patient with what are sometimes crude 
efforts. Far more important it is to 
build in children positive attitudes 
toward work than to have the shelf 
absolutely straight or the living room 
in perfect condition. 

Second, we must learn to steer a 
good course between the tendency to 
do the big part of the job ourselves 
and the mistake of placing tasks on 
children’s shoulders that are so difficult 
as almost certainly to result in failure. 

Third, we must realize that when 
children are young, it is natural that 
they won’t stick to a job as thoroughly 
and conscientiously as we might like. 
One advantage of the working-together 
approach is that there is more likeli- 
hood of their keeping at things when 
they know we, too, are on the job. 
But even with this, one must expect 
less persistence than from adults. 


Development of Initiative 
and Responsibility 


Few things are more important in 
a democratic society than initiative and 
responsibility on the part of individual 
citizens. If we are to maintain a 
“government of the people, by the peo- 
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ple and for the people,” we must be 
able to count on active participation of 
men and women in the affairs of the 
community, the state and the nation. 
The “let George do it” point of view 
which all too often characterizes many 
of us, is fatal to the flowering of the 
democratic spirit. 

Here again, it is not going beyond 
the facts to assert that it is within the 
family first and foremost that we find 
the foundation experiences on which 
maturity of responsibility and initiative 
are built. And it should be stressed 
that it is from homely day by day 
experiences, not through verbal in- 
struction and exhortation, that the 
qualities of initiative and responsibility 
are derived. 

The direct, top- sergeant approach 
used all too frequently in attempts to 
develop responsibility in children is 
largely ineffective. For its use means 
that we are really taking the respon- 
sibility ourselves, and the child comes 
to depend on our pressure to get him 
to do things. ‘The value of an approach 
that makes it natural and satisfying 
for him to take responsibility should 
be self evident. But perhaps a few 
simple examples are in order. 

Given a little intelligent planning 
on the part of parents, it is possible 
for younger children to take no little 
responsibility for the care of their own 
rooms. If they are supplied with string 
bags of the sort in which potatoes and 
onions are packaged, all the small toys 
—plastic autos, lead soldiers, tops, doll 
dishes—which every youngster loves, 
the job of keeping them neatly stored 
is made relatively easy. For larger toys 
or for the small carpenter tools that 
may be a part of the youngsters’ treas- 
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ured possessions, silhouettes that fit 
the toy or tool can be drawn on the 
back of shelves so that children are 
fairly invited to put things in their 
proper place. Low hooks in the closet, 

easily opened bureau drawers plus a 
little encouragement are likely to lead 
to a degree of neatness and order that 
may astonish even grandma. 

In one home, where the family does 
much entertaining, ¢ 1 “good deal” — 
to use the sounaae phrase — was 
worked out. ‘The ten year old son and 
his twelve year old sister were given 
a major role in meal preparation and 
serving. Of course, they served some- 
thing of an apprenticeship before they 
took on such responsibility. Everyone 
concerned appreciated this particular 
project. Mother was happy to be re- 
lieved of last minute preparations, 
since she could spend the time with 
guests. ‘The guests were impressed 
with the efficiency of the junior cooks 
and waiters. And it scarcely need be 
said that the children got genuine satis- 
faction out of doing a real job. 

There would seem to be little doubt 
that the carry-over values of those 
kinds of responsibility which bring 
satisfaction to the individual are r 
greater than those derived out of 
top-sergeant or ringmaster pene 
And as youngsters grow through such 
responsibility, the next step to the en- 
couragement of initiative is an casy 
one. Increasingly, parents alert to the 
importance of responsibility and initia- 
tive, can encourage their children to 
figure out better ways of doing the 
things they are doing. Unlike ‘Tom 
Starrett’s father, who said to his son, 
“You're old enough for me to count 
on you to take full responsibility for 
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cleaning up and rearranging our basc- 
ment workshop,” but who then found 
fault with the way ‘Tom did the job, 
we will encourage initiative by showing 
approval even though we, ourselves, 
might have done the job somewhat 
differently. 
Learning To Make Choices 

Closely related to the development 
of initiative but important enough to 
be examined separately, is the business 
of learning to make intelligent choices. 
Here, too, the home, from the child’s 
earliest days, provides a learning lab- 
oratory. 

In early childhood, youngsters can 
be permitted choice of the clothes they 
wear and, to a considerable extent, of 
the foods they eat. As they grow older, 
the arena for choice widens. It is per- 
fectly possible for under-twelves, for 
instance, to have learned through par- 
ent help, how to take into consider- 
ation the factors that should be 
considered in making all kinds of 
decisions. ‘Through the use of an allow- 
ance, through selection of new cloth- 
ing, through active participation in a 
wide variety of other family-related 
activities, sound patterns of choice 
making can be developed. 

Most choices involve consideration 
of others’ rights and privileges. Rarely, 
as children or adults, are we faced with 
choices that don’t in one way or an- 
other impinge on other members of 
the family, our friends or our neigh- 
bors. Through the family council, 
which is becoming increasingly com 
mon, children, youth and adults learn 
how to plan together in light of not 


only individual but group consider- 
ations. At regular times or as the 
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situation demands, the family as a 
group works and plans together around 
such areas as where and how vacation 
time is to be spent, whether money 
should be used for a new television set 
or for rumpus room furniture. 

It may, at times, seem that the 
“little things” in everyday family living 
are relatively unimportant. We sec 
that unless nations learn to work to 


gether, they will perish. We know 
that labor and management must 


cooperate lest there be continued in 
dustrial strife. Inter-professional jeal 
ousies and rivalries plague us. Racial, 
religious and social prejudice make it 


clear that we still have far to go before 
we can truly call ourselves brothers. 

Yet, in a very profound sense, the 
way we have learned or failed to learn 
to work together in the family has a 
bearing on our ability to work together 
in the larger arenas of human inter- 
action. ‘The significance of the early- 
established patterns cannot lightly be 
pushed aside. As individuals, we bring 
to our work and our play, to the 
council table and to our contacts with 
diverse groups, patterns of response 
that have come out of such simple 
experiences as have been all too briefly 
considered here. 
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MAURICE D. BEMENT 


Working Together in the 


COMMUNITY 


How can citizens show most effectively their genuine concern 


with the status of their schools? Several approaches to organiza- 


tion of citizens councils and committees are suggested in this 


article. 


ITIZEN PARTICIPATION in school af- 

fairs is fashionable today. Some- 
times it seems as if everyone is either 
talking or writing about it. The school 
system without a citizens committee 
today is as dated as milady’s last year’s 
hat. ‘I'oo often, however, neither the 
laymen participants nor the educa- 
tional leaders have a clear idea of just 
what citizen-school cooperation can 
accomplish or how they can best go 
about it. 
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It is possible to set up endless lists of 
“dos” and “don’ts” for citizens and 
schoolmen working in local citizens 
committees, but these lists have only 
limited utility. ‘Vhe person who is par- 
ticularly adept at losing friends and 
alienating people is less likely to take 
such admonitions to heart than is the 
person who has already accepted them. 
It is more effective to start with first 
principles, to think through why citi- 
zens should participate in school af 














fairs, and what the objectives of school- 
community cooperation should be. A 
thorough understanding of these bases 
for cooperation will lead much more 
surely to constructive action. 


Why Bother To Work Together? 

It may seem impossible that any citi- 
zen or schoolman could have lived 
through the past decade and not have 
come to understand why cooperation 
between school and community is 
needed. ‘They have been told often 
enough, and many horrible examples 
of non-cooperation have been plain 
for all to see. Nevertheless, a brief re- 


capitulation might be helpful. ‘The 
“why” often helps to clarify the 
“how.” 


We must, first, remember that the 
schools are public institutions serving 
the community. Decisions affecting 
them are matters of broad public poli- 
cy and, to be effective, such decisions 
must have the support of the whole 
community. ‘This is true whether the 
issue is a Classroom shortage, how to 
finance current operations, or deciding 
what should be taught in our schools. 
It is even true when the problem is 
that of finding enough good teachers. 
Children, when choosing a career, re- 
flect the attitude of their teachers, their 
parents and other adults. No commu- 
nity can expect more than a handful 
of its children to be attracted to teach- 
ing if its attitude is negative or merely 
passive about its schools. 

‘There are two major alternatives to 
community-wide solution of school 
questions. One is not to solve them 
at all. ‘The other is for a small group of 
interested—sometimes self-interested— 
laymen and schoolmen to impose a 
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solution on an apathetic public. This 
alternative is often attractive. When it 
works, it wastes little time or effort and 
doesn’t go asking for trouble. 

The only trouble with this second 
alternative is that it is dangerous. It is 
dangerous as is any undemocratic pro- 
cedure. It fosters an uninformed com- 
munity. People who are ignorant of 
school affairs, who feel that they have 
no stake in the schools, are susceptible 
to the demagogue, the self-interested, 
the selfish. 

The basic reason for working to- 
gether, then, is to create a well-n- 
Somacd public, a community that 
knows and cares about its schools. It 
is, in the democratic tradition, to make 
sure that the schools reflect directly a 
consensus of the best thinking in each 
community. 


Who Works Together? 


Individuals, working independently, 
have made many contributions to their 
schools. However, a dozen—or 100— 
individuals, working separately can 
never accomplish as much as the same 
number could working _ together. 
Therefore, organization is important. 

Many organizations have worked 
successfully in school affairs. The PTA, 
for instance, is continuing an historic 
contribution to the welfare of the pub- 
lic schools. Many civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations have, through their educa- 
tion committees, made significant con- 
tributions. And in recent years citizens 
committees or councils, established ex- 
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clusively for the purpose of studying 
and helping to resolve school issues, 
have gained wide popularity. It is per- 
haps the latter that are becoming the 
most typical means for community- 
wide study of school problems. 

Citizens committees may be formed 
in any of several ways, but there are 
two main methods. These have been 
used independently and in various 
combinations. Schoolmen, quite nat- 
urally, tend to prefer a committee ap- 
pointed by the superintendent or 
school board. They have in some in- 
stances, by the same token, tended to 
distrust the independent committee 
formed spontaneously by interested 
citizens. Each method has its advan- 
tages and its limitations. 

Many appointed committees have 
been strikingly effective in working on 
school issues. ‘They are likely to start 
out with the full confidence and co- 
operation of school authorities and 
often enjoy a sort of semi-official status 
which sometimes helps them more 
easily to gain the confidence of the 
community. When the members are 
carefully selected, they can bring to 
bear on school problems the varied 
talents and intelligence in the com- 
munity. However, appointed commit- 
tees suffer from certain limitations im- 
posed by the advantages they enjoy. 
School authorities, for instance, often 
prefer to appoint ad hoc committees 
designed to help meet a specific crisis 
rather than continuing committees to 
study continuing school problems. 
Even when members are chosen to 
represent the varied facets of the com- 
munity, they are likely to share a com- 
mon educational point of view—to be 
sympathetic to the point of view of 
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the school administration that ap- 
pointed them—to mirror official policy. 
They are less inclined to exercise inde- 
pendence in thought and judgment. 
It is more difficult for them to contrib- 
ute fresh perspective to the considera- 
tion of school affairs—potentially one 
of the most important functions lay- 
men can perform. By the same token, 
it is sometimes more difficult for such 
committees to gain the confidence of 
the whole community and _ therefore 
more difficult for them to act effective- 
ly as a media of communication be- 
tween school and community. At 
worst, they become mere rubber 
stamps for the policies and point of 
view of the school authorities. 
Independent, continuing commit- 
tees, which may arise spontaneously 
out of citizens’ concern for the the wel- 
fare of their schools, often find it easier 
to select members who are more truly 
representative of the many points of 
view included in the community. Once 
such a committee has proved itself a 
responsible agency, anxious to cooper- 
ate with school authorities, but jealous 
of its independence of thought and 
action, it often gains the confidence of 
the community to a greater degree 
than would an appointed committee. 
Since the individual members are not 
beholden to school authorities for 
their appointment, it is easier for them 
to exercise independence of thought 
and judgment in approaching educa- 
tional issues. ‘They also have the advan- 
tage, more often, of long term opera- 
tion which makes it possible for them 
to attack long range school problems 
more effectively. On the other hand, 
it is sometimes more difficult for such 
a committee to gain the confidence 
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and cooperation of the school authori- 
ties. And, because of the relative free- 
dom they enjoy, it is necessary for 
them to exercise a greater degree of 
maturity and self-discipline. At best, 
independent citizens committees prob- 
ably offer the greatest potential contri- 
bution for better schools. At worst, 
they can become irresponsible and de- 
structive. 

A combination of these two has 
often produced outstanding results. 
A committee, which is initiated either 
by the school authorities or by a group 
of citizens, and which is organized in- 
dependently but has the full coopera- 
tion of the school authorities, may 
secure the advantages and avoid the 
liabilities of either of the two methods 
alone. 

Committees initiated and organized 
in a variety of ways have been success- 
ful in working for better schools. By 
the same token, committees organized 
in similar fashion have been notable 
failures. No matter what the method 
employ ed, there are dangers involved. 
‘They are the same dangers inherent in 
democracy itself but the rewards, too, 
are the same. And the prerequisites for 
success are identical also: responsible 
citizens honestly dedicated to a com- 
mon objective. 


The “How” of Working Together 


Before starting actual work, both 
lavmen and schoolmen should know 
“who. is responsible for what.” ‘The 
hierarchy of responsibility for the 
schools is clear, but easily forgotten. 
Citizens have the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the welfare of their schools. 
They delegate authority for determin- 
ing school policy and managing school 
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affairs to the school board and the 
superintendent. Ultimate responsibil- 
ity for the schools, however, cannot be 
delegated. 

Therefore, when citizens take an 
active part in school affairs they must 
do so through or in cooperation with 
their legal representatives. ‘This means 
that citizens may study, appraise, per- 
suade and recommend. ‘They cannot 
dictate school policy. 

School authorities, on the other 
hand, must remember that they are 
the stewards of the community’s 
schools. ‘They are not free agents op- 
erating a vested interest. They arc 
instruments for expressing the com- 
munity will. 


Remember To Put First Things First 


Start with the facts. Until laymen 
have studied school affairs they have 
no rational basis for independent de- 
cision. ‘They can only accept—or reject 
—what they are told by others. The 
first step is to collect all relevant in- 
formation. 

Then use the facts as a basis for 
discussion. Given the same body of 
facts, honest men may still differ about 
the conclusions that should be drawn. 
Frank and friendly discussion of dif- 
fering points of view will broaden the 
perspective of each individual and pre- 
pare the way for compromise and 
agreement. 

Not all members of the community 
will be directly involved in the fact 
finding process. ‘herefore wide pub- 
licity should be given to information 
as it is collected as well as to the dif- 
ferent points of view concerning. it. 
Only in this fashion can the whole 
community become informed. 
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Be Honest About Your Objective 





Citizen participation in school 
fairs should lead to a better informed 
public and a clearer statement of the 
community will on educational issues. 
It will not resolve all differences of 
opinion—even the best cooper rative ef- 
fort will have difficulty convincing the 
lion and the lamb to lie down together. 
But it can provide a sound basis for 
broader understanding of the issues 
and for working agreement on specific 
problems. 

Citizen participation cannot, how- 
ever, be used successfully merely to 
promote a single point of view. Neither 
schoolmen nor citizens can afford to 
use pressure tactics if true cooperation 
and agreement are desired. A large part 
of educational policy and practice is 
based on demonstrable fact. Another, 
not inconsiderable, part of the schools’ 
program is based on value judgments 
about which, rightly, there is difference 
of opinion both within and without 
the profession. Honest, informed and 
intelligent men will always differ on 
questions involving value judgments, 
and may differ on those involving facts. 

These questions about which honest 
men differ appear in every area of 
school affairs. For instance, there may 

be a variety of conflicting opinions 
| about the building of a new school, 
where it should be located, the area it 
should serve and the facilities it should 
include. Equally varied and conflicting 
points of view may play a part in de- 
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termining teachers’ salary schedules, 
how the schools should be supported 
or what the curriculum should include. 
The community that knows all the 
facts, and is aware of the varied con- 
clusions different people may reach 
on the basis of these facts, is better 
equipped to reach sound decisions 
than the community that is ignorant 
of much relevant information. 


Have a Little Faith 


Perhaps the most effective leavening 
agent for the mixture of personalities 
and motives, known as citizen partici- 
pation, is a dash of faith. Schoolmen 
and laymen are often virtual strangers. 
[t is easy to distrust and distort the un- 
known. 

While getting started, before a basis 
for friendly respect has been estab- 
lished, laymen should remember that 
most schoolmen are trained, conscien- 
tious and responsible practitioners in 
a technical profession. Schoolmen 
should remember that the majority of 
citizens with whom they will be work- 
ing are intelligent and responsible in- 
dividuals as well. If each group will 
temporarily accept the integrity and 
intentions of the other on faith, this 
will clear the way for cooperation until 
a personal basis for continuing respect 
has been established. Such coopera- 
tion, contributing to effective school 
improvement, is being witnessed by an 
increasing number of communities. 
Given the night chance it can work in 
and for your community. 


SS 








ROBERT H. REID 


Working Together Through 
Professional Organizations 


The Committee on International Relations, NEA, cooperates 


with many professional groups as it pioneers new ways for im- 
proving understanding among school people in our own and in 


other lands. 


HE DAY WHEN nations, or people, can 

live alone, or work alone effectively 
is a thing of the past. 

Today it is through professional or- 
ganizations that the individual makes 
his views known, and through joining 
with others that he accomplishes his 
purposes. ‘lhe organization is a unique 
yet natural product of our crowded, 
hurried and complex life. It is a 
multiple-purpose and effective instru- 
ment, for it serves as a line of com- 
munication between people, and as a 
clearinghouse of information. It also 
serves as a cross-fertilizer of ideas and 
helps to create a sense of identity of 
purpose among its members. 

The new close quarters in which 
nations now live have been built up 
so quickly that they have not been 
able adequately to prepare for them, 
and if nations are to live in peace, this 
new interdependence needs to be more 
fully understood. Understanding is, of 
course, the offspring of education, 
hence the teaching profession has an 
important role to play in helping to 
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bring about a clear and accurate com- 
prehension of the world as it really 
exists. 


Working With International 
Organizations 


The purpose of the Committee on 
International Relations, as stated 
the National Education Association 
platform, is to “help develop the knowl- 
edge, skills, ideals, and attitudes which 
encourage friendly relations among na- 
tions . . . and educate youth in inter- 
national understanding so they may 
have a basic preparation to face the 
problems of living in an interdepend- 
ent world.” ‘The Committee, function- 
ing as an international arm of the 
NEA, carries out this purpose largely 
by working through organizations — 
international, national and of course 
educational. It acts as a representative 
of the teaching profession in the inter- 
national world, and forms a link be- 
tween that world and the world of 
education. And it also maintains a 
continuing survey of materials—publi- 
cations, films and other informational 
resources—that are produced by these 
organizations and might be useful as 
instructional aids. 

Its planning group is a five-member 
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committee of leaders in professional, 
secondary and primary education,’ 
meeting twice a year to review activi- 
ties and plan new programs. It has 
an NEA headquarters staff, directed 
by an executive assistant, and more 
than 600 consultants, members of local 
international organizations in the 48 
states and the territories. 

The value of what the Committee 
can do for the teaching profession is 
in large measure determined by what 
it does with the national and inter- 
national groups, therefore a large part 
of the everyday life of the Committee 
is spent in working with these organiza- 
tions. ‘The Committee works with 
NEA’s Representatives on the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco. It 
is an accredited observer to the United 
Nations, and a member of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the American 
Association for the United Nations. It 
works with U. S. government agencies 
such as the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Department of State, and 
acts in an, advisory capacity on the 
exchange teacher and Fulbright for- 
eign study programs which _ these 
agencies administer. It also cooperates 
with nonschool and nongovernment 
organizations such as the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the United Nations and the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in such projects as sponsor- 
ship of the observance of UN Day and 
Week. It is from its work with these 
groups, that the Committee obtains 
the raw materials for many of its serv- 
ices to educators. 

The principal channels of communi- 
cation between the Committee and 
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the teaching profession are, of course, 
the professional organizations, and 
its own consultants, and in working 
through them the Committee employs 
the conventional means of attending 
their conferences and participating in 
their seminars and workshops. _ It 
furnishes materials — displays, printed 
items, posters—for these meetings, and 
articles and source material for their 
publications, and performs many serv- 
ices from providing kits of material for 
classroom use on a regular basis to 
giving assistance in the development of 
teaching aids. Its executive secretary 
makes speeches before many of these 
groups, and it also serves as a clearing- 
house of information answering more 
than 6,000 questions each year on 
topics ranging from teaching oppor- 
tunities overseas to school life in 
Pakistan. 

A good illustration of how the Com- 
mittee functions as a link between 
groups is demonstrated by the role 
it played in the Unesco—Food and 
Agriculture Organization “Food and 
People” project. ‘The Committee on 
International Relations, in cooperation 
with the Department of Elementary 
School Principals selected the sixth 
grade class of Liberty School in Balti- 
more, Maryland, for a role in that 
segment of the program relating to 
teaching. It then helped bring out a 
discussion guide, Food for All, from 
the experiment. This booklet is avail- 


able-upon request from the Committee 


headquarters in Washington. 
Bringing together people of like aim 
for the exchange of information and 
ideas, and the stimulation of new pro- 
grams, was the Committee’s purpose 
in sponsoring the 1950 Lindenwood 
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Conference on International Relations 
at Lindenwood College, Lindenwood, 


Missouri. More than +00 educators 
from 18 countries along with repre- 


sentatives of the government and of 
private organizations attended this 
three-day meeting. It dealt with a 
wide range of topics—U. S. foreign 
policy, international organizations, nu- 
clear energy, food and people, human 
rights, teaching of international under- 
standing—and its seminars and discus- 
sion groups were addressed by special- 
ists in these fields, as well as by leaders 
in the educational field. The work 
done at the conference was brought 
together by the Committee in a 175- 
page printed report, entitled The Lin- 
denwood Conference on International 
Relations, which has had wide distribu- 
tion and use in many schools as a 
source book. 

Another operating program of the 
Committee which resulted in a useful 
publication was its administration of 
the Overseas ‘Teacher Fund. ‘The story 
of this fund of more than $600,000 
which the teachers of the United 
States spent for aid to foreign edu- 
cators in war devastated areas, is brief- 
ly told in the pamphlet Teacher to 
Teacher. 

Probably the most “popular” item 
that the Committee has prepared is its 
Box Score on the UN, an easy-to-read 
chart of UN official actions, which has 
had a readership in 1954 of more than 
2¥2 million. 


Curriculum Review and Interna- 
tional Relations Teaching 


Extensive curriculum review of the 
teaching of international relations was 
carried out in many states and cities 
during World War II, and has con- 
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tinued apace since that time. The 
Committee hopes it has played a 
valuable role in providing stimula- 
tion, materials and special assistance 

furthering the teaching of inter- 
national relations, and it looks forward 
to expanding that role. 

In the elementary schools of our 
country, the problem of teaching about 
international relations is largely one of 
helping the child acquire an attitude 
of acceptance of differences—in people 
and in cultures—and an understanding 
of why these exist. A good example of 
how this can be done is demonstrated 
by a social studies course in the CLEVE- 
LAND, Onto, schools. Built around the 
differing racial and_ national back- 
ground of the pupils, it brings home 
their differences, at the same time that 
it demonstrates their interdependence. 
A resource unit for second graders in 
IrHaca, New York, public schools 
uses the device of an imaginary trip 
to a foreign citvy—where it is, how far, 
how one gets there, what the people 
wear, etc.—for stimulating interest in 
differentness, and laying the founda- 
tion for comprehension of it. 

At secondary level the Datt.as, 
Texas, public schools are completing 
curriculum revision which provides for 
a marked increase in studies designed 
to improve international understand- 
ing, and new social studies courses ys 
Kansas and NEBRASKA recommend : 
vear’s study in world geography for 
ninth grade students. The CLEVELAND, 
Ouro, Board of Education sponsors 
an International Relations Curriculum 
Center for the development of instruc- 
tional materials. Emphasis is on the 
social and physical sciences, English 
and music, but the Center is part of 
a broad program that includes the use 
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of community resources such as the 
American Junior Red Cross, and the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

The path of organizational work is 
no freer of problems than any other. 
In spite of great cooperation _be- 
tween educational organizations there 
is room for improvement. Lack of 
funds, of time and of staff, and the 
failure of the teaching profession to 
fully understand this great challenge 
to their profession are contributing 
factors. 

Some departments of the NEA have 
excellent programs, among them that 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development which _ pro- 
vides instructional materials to schools 
of other lands. ‘he American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation has a program which 
ranges from sending footballs to for- 
eign countries, to sponsoring an inter- 
national conference of health, recre- 
ation and physical education teachers, 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies has recently issued its 
twenty-fifth yearbook World Affairs, 
which is an invaluable source book for 
teachers of international relations. 

The failure of the teaching profes- 
sion to maintain a fulltime observer 
at the United Nations and at UNEsco, 
is a major one, in the view of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The word “education” was 
written into the original UN charter 
only after long and persistent effort on 
the part of educators and lay leaders, 
and with charter review due this year, 
it is a matter of high importance. 


Work of the Committee 


The unique qualifications which the 
Committee on International Relations 
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possesses for the promotion of the 
teaching of world affairs lie in its 
relationship to the international or- 
ganizations, and in the background of 
its experience. ‘hese enable the Com- 
mittee to act as consultant in the 
development of school and_ school- 
community programs, in setting up an 
international correspondence program, 
or planning a visit to the UN. It can 
assist local groups in planning a con- 
ference on international relations, fur- 
nish a speaker from the international 
field, and printed materials for its 
sessions. It can advise on teaching op- 
portunities overseas, and help plan the 
itineraries of visiting foreign educators. 
It can furnish articles and source ma- 
terial to professional journals, and help 
keep educators informed as to what is 
new in teaching aids. 

It helps to break ground in ways of 
doing things, as it did in the program 
it developed for the NEA-UN 1954 
Convention. With a small staff and a 
modest budget, the Committee on 
International Relations’ is the cata- 
lytic agent of the NEA’s program for 
the promotion of international under- 
standing through education, and 
record serves to point up the fact that 
by working together through profes- 
sional organizations we can make the 
best use of the creativeness, the pro- 
ductivity and the energy of the teach- 
ing profession. Let us support the be- 
lief that “a man should have his 
feet firmly planted in his country with 
his eves on the world.” 


> A brochure, “*. . . eves on the world,” describ 
ing the Committee’s work is available upon 
request from the Washingtor office of the 
Committee. 








CLARA M. MALVEY 


School and Home Assist in 
Kindergarten Induction 


Children and their parents make first visits to kindergarten as 
part of an effective program for orienting the boys and girls to 


school life. 


‘ HEN’S MY BROTHER going to visit 
kindergarten?” We hear that 
question in late January or February— 
and we know that next year’s children 
are literally approaching our doorsteps. 
The induction of kindergarten chil- 
dren to Elm Place School is part of a 
broad three way program which ex- 
tends from early spring to fall. It in- 
cludes the child, his parents and the 
teacher. Under this plan the child be- 
gins to develop an understanding of 
school life, his parents become ac- 
quainted with the school and with 
other parents, and the teacher becomes 
acquainted with the child, his parents 
and his home. 

Late in February a list of the next 
year's kindergarten children is com- 
piled. This list is gathered from our 
school census, newspaper publicity, 
and from older children in the school. 
Letters sent to the parents inform 
them of our visiting program for these 
children. We have always found the 
parents more than ready to cooperate 
in this program. 


First Visits 
Early in March the prospective kin- 
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dergarten pupils are invited, two at a 
time, to visit kindergarten for two or 
three complete sessions. ‘The emphasis 
is on visiting, not on starting school, 
and for that reason we rarely have an 
experience with an unhappy child. 
Children already acquainted with each 
other are invited to visit at the same 
time if possible. A regular kindergar- 
ten child is given protective charge of 
each visitor. Sometimes these children 
are already friends. ‘The ease with 
which one child can help another feel 
at home in such a situation seldom 
fails in its effectiveness for the visitor. 
‘The arrangement is an important one, 
also, in the life of the regular kinder- 
garten child. Through it he experi- 
ences the thrill of maturity at this 
level of development. The entire kin- 
dergarten group recognizes that these 
less experienced children are entitled 
to freedoms and privileges around the 
room which they as older children do 
not need. “It’s OK; he’s a visitor,” is 
a comment we frequently hear. 

The addition of two visitors to a 
group at this time of the year has never 
constituted a problem. The extra time 
required for scheduling visits pays off 
in terms of better satisfied and more 
understanding children in the fall. 


‘Time and again throughout the kinder- 
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garten year we are reminded of some 
activity which took place “when | 
visited.” Our visiting program for in- 
coming children is completed by May 
first. 

On an afternoon in May the moth- 
ers of the incoming group are invited 
to a tea prepared by mothers of the 
regular group. At this time official reg- 
istration blanks are completed and 
necessary health and other printed 
materials are taken home. ‘The mothers 
have ah opportunity to meet each 
other, the administrators and members 
of the primary staff. 

Early in August a developmental 
history form is sent to each home. ‘The 
completed blanks are returned before 
the opening day of school. ‘These forms 
give the teacher up to date information 
on each child as she begins the year’s 
work with him. 


Spring Visiting Pays Off 


On the first day of school we receive 
a group of happy, expectant and ready 
children. If in this group we do find 
one or two who are experiencing diffi- 
culty in beginning the school year, we 
are certain that even this unhappiness 
has been lessened by the spring visiting 
program. 

The contented beginning of the 
original group permits the teacher 
to give more attention to any children 
who have moved into the community 
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during the summer and who are con- 
fronted with the twofold problem of 
new home and school. 

For the first two weeks of school 
there are half day sessions only, with 
the two groups taking turns attending 
the morning session. In keeping with 
a general plan in the primary and in- 
termediate grades, teachers visit par- 
ents and children in their homes dur- 
ing the afternoons. ‘These visits, purely 
social in nature, are intended to help 
the teacher see the child in his home. 
They also make it possible for the 
parents and teacher to know each other 
as people before they start their joint 
problem of guiding the children in this 
their first year in an elementary school. 
Visits not completed during this peri- 
od of time are scheduled in out of 
school hours. 

Early in October the mothers and 
fathers are invited to visit school for 
an evening. At this time an explana- 
tion of some of the purposes of the 
year’s work is made and there is an 
opportunity for questions about school 
procedures. After the group meeting 
parents and teachers visit informally 
over a cup of coffee or cider served by 
a committee from the Parent Teacher 
Association. With the close of this 
meeting there is a definite feeling that 
a solid basis for understanding and 
guiding a certain group of youngsters 
is well under way. 











CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


What's Right with Parents? 


Rather 


than regarding parents as a necessary nuisance, both 


teachers and pupils can learn much by looking at the positive 


contributions they can make in enriching the school experiences 


of girls and boys. 


OT LONG AGO Nancy, a young 
teacher in training, said to me, 
“What’s wrong with parents, anyway? 
My older sister teaches school and so 
does my aunt. Both of them have prob- 
lem parents. For years I’ve always 
wanted to become a teacher but now 
I’m beginning to wonder. It’s all nght 
to talk about the compensations of 
service but just what are they, other 
than a pay check which is hard to 
stretch? 

“My sister Nell teaches kindergar- 
ten,” Nancy continued. “She says 
some of her youngsters are nearly al- 
ways tardy—five, ten or even fifteen 
minutes late. Somehow, their mothers 
don’t seem to realize the importance 
of punctuality. ‘Then a few mothers 
have asked Nell if she doesn’t think 
the children should have some reading 
at the kindergarten level. ‘Two are 
secretly trying to teach reading to their 
own children at home. Isn’t it a 
shame? They don’t seem to realize that 
in doing this they are just catering to 
their own vanity. In their desire to 
have their children make a good show- 
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ing in front of the others, they  re- 
sort . parlor tricks before the young- 
sters are really mature and have enough 
foundation for reading. 

“Aunt Emily has a fourth grade. She 
tries to plan a very nice balance be- 
tween study skills and original work. 
She says she wants to integrate the two 
types because she feels both are impor- 
tant. ‘The youngsters in her room this 
vear are unusually creative but just 
one mother has caused a lot of trouble 
by telling some of the other parents 
that not enough time is being spent on 
the three R’s. All this in spite of the 
fact that results of standardized tests 
show excellent progress in the skills 
areas. Uhat mother just makes me sick! 
She lives in our block and we know 
her well. If she were the mother of a 
pupil of mine, I think I'd be tempted 
to ask her why she doesn’t ever stay at 
home!” 

Luckily for me, the building bell 
rang just then! Nancy’s individual con- 
ference with me necessarily came to an 
abrupt end. I say “luckily” because 
Nancy was in no mood at that time to 
listen to explanations of any kind and 
certainly I needed time to marshal my 
thoughts so as to help her in the situa- 
tion. 
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A Positive Approach 


‘The group conference of all student 
teachers that afternoon offered a fine 
opportunity to initiate a discussion on 
“What’s Right with Parents?” 

Two brief anecdotes started our 
thinking in a positive direction. Some 
years before, following a death in the 
family, I had returned direct to work 
from the train which brought me 
home. As I stepped into the classroom 
that dreary winter morning, it seemed 
impossible for me to face the demands 
of the coming day. On my desk lay a 
brief little note, accidentally placed 
on top of the accumulated pile of mail 
and necessary book-and-paper work 
connected with teaching. ‘The note 
simply said: 

“T wonder if the children will think 
to tell you how much they missed you 
during the five days you were away. 
We mothers surely heard about it! It 
wasn’t that things didn’t go well; they 
did! But, just the same, I think you 
should know you were truly missed.” 


‘The signature was that of a mother 
of five, one of the busiest mothers in 
town. She held an outside newspaper 
job as well as attending to the duties 
of a teeming household. I could visual- 
ize her, pushing the empty dishes on 
the breakfast table aside so she could 
take time to dash off a note while “the 
five” scampered hither and yon, strug- 
gling into winter wraps and perhaps 
searching for a lost mitten. The day, 
to me, was no longer drab! By a simple 
little act, one parent had caused a 
burst of sunshine! 

Some time later, the University of 
Wyoming Elementary School at Lara- 
mie started a program of self-evalua- 
tion by sending letters to 100 former 
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graduates of the school asking them 
to state very frankly (pro and con, 
signed or unsigned) their current opin- 
ions of their early school program. 
The concluding statement of one for- 
mer pupil was especially warm and 
gratifying: “Our early school program 
made us, as children, happy to know 
that our teachers and our parents were 
not mere acquaintances, but good 
friends.” 


Pooling Our Ideas 


Following my description of these 
two incidents, each teacher in training 
was asked to pause and think back 
over her own earlier school days. One 
by one, a hazy recollection brightened 
into the memory of a thoughtful act 
performed for the good -of the school 
by her own, or a neighborhood, oe 
or father. Evidences of parental a 
tempts to grow in understanding a 
child behavior were abundant also. 

Kathleen stepped to the chalkboard 
to make a hastily written general sum- 
mary as the anecdotes came tumbling 
forth, faster and faster. In double- 
column form, she listed the points 
under two headings. 


How Some Parents We Know Helped 

Our Schools: 

e Made friendly visits at times other 
than special senageincanae 

e Showed a sympathetic, yet un- 
biased, ident in our school progress. 

e Furnished cars for some of our 
school journeys. 

e Furnished materials (such as 
house plants, cookies, etc.) to make 
school a happy, pleasant place. 

e Encouraged us to make practical 
application at home of items we 
learned at school. 








e Gave personal services (such as 
hobby talks, experiments and demon- 
strations in the classroom, and assist- 
ance during health clinics). 

e Encouraged us to share travel ex- 
periences with our classmates. 

e Made gifts of helpful teaching 
materials (such as old books and maga- 
zines ) . 

e Helped us interpret impartially 
school policies which puzzled us. 

e Discouraged loose criticism of the 
schools. 

e Encouraged us to invite our teach- 
ers to visit our homes. 

e Welcomed parent-teacher confer- 
ences. 

e Helped new teachers find com- 
fortable living quarters. 

° Helped new teachers get 
quainted in the community. 

e Actively sponsored needed bond 
issues. 

e Served on cooperative curriculum 
planning committees. 

e Helped promote recreational ac- 
tivities which brought children, par- 
ents and teachers together. 


dC- 


How Some Parents We Know Sought 

Self-Growth: 

e Participated actively in P'T’A work. 

e Consistently read books and arti- 
cles on child development. 

e Served on public panels or forums 
which featured school problems. 

e Listened to radio programs spon- 
sored by local schools. 


Characteristic or Atypical? 


When Kathleen had finished mak- 
ing the summary, the results seemed 
to some of the girls to be rather stag- 
gering. In spite of this, Nancy pro- 
tested, “Are we not talking about the 
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exceptions, rather than the rule? We 
have just volunteered isolated anec- 
dotes about the occasional parent, 
haven’t we?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “but would 
you care to see some more objective 
data on the subject?” I placed in front 
of her a pamphlet issued by the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service 
at the University of Wyoming. It was 
entitled, Existing Home and School 
Relationship Practices at the Elemen- 
tary Level and described an investiga- 
tion made by the present writer a few 
years ago. 

Representatives of 238 public school 
systems, from small villages to large 
cities scattered throughout the 48 
states, responded to a questionnaire 
about local home and school relation- 
ships. One phase of the study dealt en- 
tirely with “special services rendered 
by parents to the school program.’ 

‘T'abulation of the results for this phase 
showed that parents were generously 
supporting their schools with extra 
time and work. All parents? Of course 
not; but a sufficient number of parents 
were active within the various systems 
to warrant inclusion by many of the 
school representatives in their reports. 

The 14 “special services” most com- 
monly rendered by parents (ranked in 
order of the greatest frequency of men- 
tion by the school systems) were: (1) 
furnishing cars for excursions; (2) 
talking on special-interest subjects to 
child groups; (3) showing personal 
films or slides to child groups; (4) 
planning recreational activities; (5) 
helping new teachers find living ac- 
commodations; (6) serving part- -time in 
school lunchrooms; (7) helping super- 
vise play groups; (8) helping new 
teachers get acquainted in the com- 
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munity; (9) making new school equip- 
ment; (10) serving on curriculum 
planning committees; (11) repairing 
old school equipment; (12) demon- 
strating experiments to child groups; 
(13) serving part-time in the school 
library; and (14) serving part-time in 
the school office. 

Of the 238 school systems reporting, 
as many as 181 reported the first serv- 
ice mentioned; as few as nine reported 
the fourteenth service. Such range of 
mention is great but the fact remains 
that many parents are willing to sacri- 


fice much time to render services to 
their schools. In more than a few sys- 
tems, parents do not have the opportu- 
nity or the school encouragement nec- 
essary for participation in some of 
these services. If they did, doubtless 
the number of schools reporting parent . 
participation would be far greater. 

Susan re-read aloud the chalkboard 
title of our discussion, “What’s Right 
with Parents?” ‘Then she summed it up 
briefly, “A good bit!” Even Nancy 
agreed! 
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Enthusiastically received ... 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In Elementary and Junior High Schools 
By HAROLD G. SHANE and WILBUR A. YAUCH 


“Sound scholarship and broad knowledge of the 
field, combined with good writing, have resulted in 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS 


Me) S28. JUMBO-BLOX 














THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 





BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE . . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn’t be without them! 





STURDY construction—they’ll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units . .. 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless 
- others—only $30. 









FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT 
FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 

















the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 
Contributors: Robert W. Edgar 
Lorene K. Fox 


Robert W. Edgar and Lorene K. Fox are members of the education 
department of Queens College, Flushing, New York. Like all sincere 
educators, they are concerned with the role of schools and local com- 
munities in the challenge of working together at home and abroad. 


World Problems Are People’s Problems 


eran FOR international under- 
standing is not something apart. If 
education is good, it is international 
education, or intercultural education, 
or citizenship education, or democratic 
education, or education for the atomic 
age. Education for effective living in 
our twentieth century is all of a piece 
—with different emphases to be sure, 
but all of these bound together by 
their focus on helping people to meet 
the problems of their world, to fulfill 
their contemporary needs more ade- 
quately. Good education is interna- 
tional education. 

When education helps us to live 
better with people—to understand peo- 
ple, to accept them, to work con- 
structively with them; to respect peo- 
ple as individuals and as groups, in the 
classroom, in the neighborhood, in the 
wider community; to be concerned 
about them because they are people, 
whatever their background, wherever 
they live—then this education is in- 
ternational education. When it helps 
us to view our problems intelligently 
in a wider and wider context; to see 
problems today as potential means by 
which we can achieve a world rich in 
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personal and cultural _ satisfactions; 
when it helps us to plan, not only in 
terms of our wants and desires, but in 
terms as well of the wants and desires 
of all who would be affected by the 
plans; when it enables us to participate 
constructively in group planning and 
action; then this education is interna- 
tional. International education, both 
as means and as end, is a way of think- 
ing about people, a way of relating to 
people. 


People—and Differences 


International education for us then 
means redefining our role in a world 
of people, hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, with whom our own destinies have 
become inextricably entwined. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people with widely 
different histories, widely different val- 
ues, but common needs. Hundreds of 
millions of people with all of whom 
we can build together a world civiliza- 
tion which all of the builders can share. 

In the building of this kind of world, 
many problems will have to be solved, 
and solved quickly: economic, political, 
linguistic, religious, technical, educa- 
tional, and social. This calls for a re- 
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easier teach Spel yocabulary — 


At last—you can build 
lasting spelling skills! 


The New Goals in Spelling 


grades 2-8, by Lambader and Kottmeyer 


apynop4oeds 


Pda, 


America’s spelling authorities, May Lambader and 
Dr. William Kottmeyer, give you a spectacular revi- 
sion based on phonetic and structural skills. They add 
a fifth GOAL to the original four of this spelling series 
—power in word attack methods. 


See these dramatic new approaches to teaching spelling! 


@ you emphasize changing sounds to words 

e words are grouped by common elements 

e you consistently review skills, as well as words 
e spelling correlates with language arts 


YOO] 24405 


Beginning in the fourth grade the Dictionary Helps 
give children a clear picture of meaning. You also use 
them to introduce and review structural skills. Wher- 
ever possible they are illustrated. 


\jads 


In correlating spelling with the language arts program, THE NEW 
SPELLING GOALS gives practice in— 


the use of words in context 

correct usage in spelling exercises 
development of meaning 

extra assignments for creative use of words 


and skills 


Puag 


Spelling is taught as a cluster of skills to be useful through life 
with THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING. 


paras 


“WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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alistic understanding of the barriers 
that stand in the way of effective solu- 
tion to these, the most important of 
which lie in the differences among peo- 
ple as indicated below: 


e Their Color. ‘Two-thirds of the 

world’s people have dark skins. As long 
as the color of skin, the texture of hair, 
the shape of the nose constitute bar- 
riers to genuine respect for hundreds 
of millions of people in the world, the 
urgent problems of our times cannot 
be solved. It is not just a local matter 
then when children live in a city where 
schools are segregated because housing 
is segregated; or when a father rubs his 
hands together triumphantly in an- 
nouncing that he has finally found a 
camp for his son which “won't be 
bothered by undesirable boys.”” Educa- 
tion which reduces the color barrier, 
bringing people of different races to- 
gether to meet common problems, is 
international education. 

e Their Poverty. Most of the 
world’s people are poor. ‘l'wo-thirds 
are ill, poorly housed, and underfed. 
Many are starving. ‘he lack of under- 
standing of these people by the other 
third constitutes a further block to 
necessary cooperative action. It is 
something more than a national mat- 
ter then when people stereotype the 
unemployed as lazy, not wanting to 
work; when they reject as socialistic or 
communistic any attempts at planning 
for fuller production, fuller employ- 
ment, decent low-cost housing, public 
power, or low cost medical help; when 
school children learn attitudes of con 
descension while filling ‘Thanksgiving 
baskets for the “poor.” Education that 
sees the importance of decent living 
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for all people is international educa- 
tion. 


e Their Literacy. Millions of people 
the world over cannot read or write. 
While this is a grave handicap and 
must be ameliorated as quickly as pos- 
sible, the equating of illiteracy with 
stupidity, the mistaking of w ords for 
wisdom, constitutes a still graver handi- 
cap. Intelligent action is action ap- 
propriate for meeting a need or solving 
a problem. Attitudes that automatically 
label those who have not been to school 
as “uneducated,” as though all learn- 
ing must take place in the school, have 
something more than local significance. 
So does the practice of helping to build 
in the school the concept that children 
in the high reading group are the best 
children, the smartest children, those 
of whom home and school are proud- 
est. Education which helps people to 
recognize intelligence in behavior, and 
not in verbal facility alone, is interna- 
tional education. 


e Their Religion. Less than a third 
of the world’s population is Christian. 
The religious impulses of people over 
the globe expressed in rituals and sys- 
tems of thought which may or may not 
include a god or gods, have profound 
effect on their living. Whenever a 
school or community persecutes the 
unorthodox or secks to solve the prob: 
lems or religious differences by pretend- 
ing they don’t exist, its children are 
handicapped. When school children 
are embarrassed or inhibited by feeling 
that their religious expressions are not 
the accepted ones, or by feeling that 
their expressions are the accepted ones 
in contrast to other people’s that are 
not, barriers to international under- 
standing are created. When education 
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seeks to develop in children an under- 
standing of and respect for people, 
whatever spiritual expressions are a 
part of them, it is international educa- 
tion. 


e Their Technics. Large areas of the 
world’s people have participated little 
if at all in the technical and scientific 
revolution which has so profoundly 
patterned the life of America and the 
western world. Automobiles, bath- 
rooms, vacuum cleaners, and automatic 
washing machines are not in and of 
themselves symbols of the achieve- 
ment of man’s highest good. People 
who are so accustomed to machines, to 
science and technology, that they come 
to label as ignorant those people who 
do not have such things, are cut off 
from participating in building a world 
civilization. When children, from their 
study of the Hot Lands, Desert Peo- 
ples, and others, learn about “primitive 
peoples,” “backward nations,” when 
they learn about the customs of peo- 
plei in other lands, without understand- 
ing the conditions or values or history 
that have given rise to such ways of 
living, they are taking on the provincial 
attitudes of their elders. Education 
which aims at perceiving the person, 
whether he rides or walks, whether he 
uses the Bendix or the neighboring 
stream, whether he dwells in modern 
steel building or portable tent, is in- 
ternational education. 


e Their Politics. Vast millions of 
people throughout the world are part 
of the struggle for freedom. ‘Their ways 
for planning and carrying out the strug- 


gle are different. ‘Those people who 
see issues or other people or ways of 
behaving as either all good or all bad, 
all right or all wrong, who fail to recog- 
nize that there are many sides to issues, 
that complicated problems require 
thoughtful analysis and consideration 
of alternatives, are distorting the facts 
of the world situation. Similarly, 
schools which accept or reject ideas in 
terms of labels rather than merit, 
which censor books, films, and topics 
for discussion, and otherwise limit the 
honest investigation by children into 
the problems of their world, are not 
fulfilling their responsibilities in the 
contemporary world. Education which 
equips children to face problems con- 
structively together, examining view- 
points and reasoned alternatives sensi- 
tively and realistically in making their 
plans for action, is international edu- 
cation. 

All of these differences of people are 
present in every school to some extent: 
their color, their poverty, their literacy, 
their religion, their technics, their 
politics. ‘They are dividing local com- 
munities as well as the international 
community. A school which seeks to 
prevent these differences from acting 
as barriers to problem-solving is en- 
gaged in international education. Local 
problems are international problems. 
Good education is international edu- 
cation. 

—Rosert W. Epcear is assistant pro- 
fessor and LorENE K. Fox is associate 
professor of education, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 
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niting Forees +o Improve Education 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag ° 
Contributor: Zella Potterfield 


With its one high school and three elementary schools, Rockdale 


County, a community of about 8500 


, has a school population of ap- 


proximately 1500. Although Rockdale is thought of as a rural com- 
munity, it feels the influence of a metropolitan area since it is only 
25 miles from Atlanta and a great many Rockdale people commute 


to the city to work. 


Community-wide Cooperation Assists Education 


in Rockdale County, Georgia ' 


S A RESULT OF an evaluation made 
A by the Southern Association of 
and Secondary Schools, the 
parents and teachers of Rockdale 
County, Georgia, realized that there 
was a definite need for improvement 
not only in the school plants, but also 
in the educational program of their 
schools. ‘They accepted this as a chal- 
lenge and initiated an all out drive by 
school and community to improve and 
to grow together. In planning the pro- 
gram for curriculum improvement, 
there were two major concerns: (a) 
Where to get professional help, and 
(b) How to develop a curriculum 
which would really meet the needs of 
the boys and girls. 

The school administration took the 
lead and worked closely with parents, 
teachers and pupils in setting up goals 
for a long range program to fit the 
needs of the children, and to work on 
the more immediate problems which 
would help to create a better environ- 
ment for learning. Interest spread. 


Colleges 


* Submitted by Elizabeth Donovan, consultant, 
Education, 


State Department — of Atlanta, 


Georgia. 
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People talked about the plans where- 
ever they met—in church, on the street, 
in the court house, over the bridge 
tables, at the stores, and on the tele- 
phone. Both informal and planned 
meetings were held to discuss ways 
and means and personnel. 

In order to provide needed assist- 
ance, a Class in curriculum planning 
was set up under the direction of 
Emory University and the University 
of Georgia. Classes were held twice 
a month when the instructor lectured 
and outlined ways of planning cur- 
ticulum. Between class meetings the 
teachers did research in line with prob- 
lems related to curriculum planning. 
(At the end of the term the teachers 
were given a choice of regular college 
credit or of credit for renewal of cer- 
tificates. ) 

At the opening of school the follow- 
ing year, a steering committee com- 
posed of parents, teachers and pupils 
was formed to set up general policies 
for continuing the study. After much 
thinking about and discussion of the 
current program, the committee de- 
cided that work should be undertaken 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 

FIRST SERIES 3 vinylite plastic records—1I8 rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Waik, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 
January February March. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 
Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, Hi Ho! 

THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song 
arises from a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 
accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 
body movements. 





RAINBOW RHYTHM: BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
| Music for 45 original rhythms 





for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 





Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 





Encourage children to think it out for themselves . . . with — 


Growth in Arithmetic | aie 


A developmental program for grades 1-8 that picmotes 
inventive. resourceful thinking with numbers, builds chil- | 
dren’s confidence in their own ability to solve problems 


and motivates them to increased learning through satisfaction y e aA 
er . 
and success. a j 
é bs re : Z 





Proven and practical, it meets individual needs—challeng- aS 
ing the gifted, yet serving the slow learner. 


THE PROGRAM THE AUTHORS 


Let’s Count (readiness) John R. Clark 

Number Books 1 and 2 Charlotte W. Junge 
Textbooks for grades 3-8 Harold E. Moser 

Test Booklets for grades 3-8 Caroline Hatton Clark 
Arithmetic Grade Placement Chart Rolland R. Smith 

Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 


Request information material from: 


World Book Com all Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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in the areas of Language Arts, Science, 
and Child Growth and Development. 
Parents and teachers were left free to 
join the group which interested them 
most. Consultants were secured from 
the State Department of Education 
and the Georgia State College for 
Women who met with groups to as- 
sist in the development of curriculum 
outlines. 

While working to improve the over- 
all program of the schools, many ques- 
tions arose which demanded immedi- 
ate attention, such as: 

e What are the characteristics of chil 
dren at various age levels and what are the 
implications for curriculum planning? 

e What are the needs and interests of 
children at various age levels? 

e What kinds of homes do our children 
come from? 

e Should foreign languages be taught in 
high school? 

¢ How valuable are parent-teacher con- 
ferences and should they take the place of 
report cards in the primary grades? 

e How can we improve the learning 
climate of our classrooms? 

e How can we satisfy the felt needs of 
our high school youngsters so that they 
will remain to graduate? 

e How can we convince all of the par- 
ents of the importance of regular school 
attendance? 

e How can we get the general public in- 
terested in what we are trying to do for 
our youth? 

¢ Should we have continuing education 
for out-of-school youth? 


In seeking solutions to problems, 
work was undertaken in many ways. 
Teachers in a single school worked on 
common problems; teachers, parents 
and pupils from different schools 
joined together to work on special in- 
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terest problems; a_ social science 
teacher and her pupils surveyed prob- 
lems of out-of-.chool youth to discover 
reasons for drop-outs; consultants 
helped in the evaluation of procedures 
and in the selection of subject matter 
content; motion pictures were used as 
a basis for studying child growth and 
development; workshops and clinics 
were held in the county; parents and 
teachers visited other schools and or- 
ganizations in neighboring counties to 
get a better understanding of ways of 
working together; PTA study groups 
were organized and many night meet- 
ings were held in the homes (one was 
a ‘dianes meeting, and refreshments 
were always served). 


Released Time for Study 


A major problem confronting the 
administration was that of freeing 
teachers from other responsibilities so 
that they could give the needed at- 
tention to the tasks involved in the 
cooperative study. ‘The following il- 
lustrations of specific ways in which 
the important work of the study groups 
was accomplished give ample testi- 
mony to support given by the superin- 
tendent and administrators, teachers, 
Board of Education, community or- 
ganizations, and parents: 

e ‘The ten days which are allowed the 
teachers in Georgia for preschool and post- 
school activities were distributed through- 
out the year. These days were devoted to 
cooperative planning and evaluation by 
parents: and teachers (the children were 
dismissed on these days). 

¢ ‘The local school board gave one after- 
noon a month for teachers to work at 
school while the pupils stayed at home. 

¢ On some occasions, parents took over 
while teachers worked on curriculum prob- 
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Important PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
IN EDUCATION 


New Harold E. Moore, University of Denver 
and Newell B. Walters, Denver Public Schools 
































A comprehensive, objective, and practical pres- 

Harper entation of the theory and practice of per- 
sonnel administration. The authors deal at 

k length with matters of organization, morale, 
Boo s and leadership, and with the responsibilities 


and work of administrative, supervisory, teach- 
ing, and nonteaching personnel. 





76 pages $5.00 March 





ADMINISTRATION IN PROFILE 
FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Harlan L. Hagman and Alfred Schwartz 
Drake University For 





Broader in scope than any previous work in S h l 

the field, this book provides a coordinated and cnoo 
integrated approach to modern educational “ae 
administration, examining its basic factors and Adminis- 


essential functions, and utilizing experience in 
such other fields as business and_ industrial t 
administration, public administration, social rators 
science, and psychology. 
315 pages $3.50 Mare. 











MODERN METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN GUIDANCE 


Published Roy DeVerl Willey, University of Utah 


and Dean C. Andrew, Southern State College, Arkansas 


e An exceptionally thorough and comprehensive 
January-April presentation of modern educational guidance 
work, with detailed discussion of techniques for 

me both getting and using information about stu- 
19 dents and individual and group guidance. Ex- 


tensive bibliographies. 












JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TRENDS $5.00 April 


Leonard V. Koos, Emeritus Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago 

A well-known educator here sur- 
veys the development of junior 
high schools and discusses pros- 
pects for further extension of 
the movement. Such topics as 
grade-grouping, curriculum, de- 
partmentalization, extracurricular 
activities, and guidance are dis- 
cussed. 
$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 













TEACHING EVERY CHILD 
TO READ 


Kathleen B. Hester, Michigan State Normal College 


An important book for administrators 
who face the problems of the reading 
program. An exceptionally practical 
book, it bridges the gap between re- 
search and teaching, showing exactly 
how to enable pupils to grow through 
reading into well-rounded personali- 
tles. 










April 











416 pages $4.00 January 
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lems or went visiting in the interest of the 
school. 

e At times members of the Future 
Homemakers of America, the Future 
Teachers of America, and other school 
clubs were given an opportunity to teach 
while teachers attended meetings. 

¢ One of the most popular methods of 
giving teachers released time was that of 
parents taking the children on all day field 
trips which had been previously planned 
by the teachers, parents, and pupils. 


Some of the tangible results of such 
a cooperative project were: 


e Some classrooms have tables and 
chairs instead of nailed-down desks. 

e Children are writing more articles for 
the local newspapers and making exhibits 
for downtown store windows. 

e ‘Teachers and parents are making 
home visits together. 

e One school has a new T'V and reading 
room. 

e There are evidences of teacher-pupil 
planning in classrooms. 

e Every school has one or more new 
record players and albums of records for 
the elementary music program. 

e Many new film strips and recordings 
have been added to the central library. 

e A greater variety of art media is being 
used. 

e Many new easels and reading charts 
are being used. 

e Many more science activities are in 
evidence. 

e Last year an art show was held in the 
American Legion building. 

e ‘This year a science fair will be added. 
This county -wide fair is being sponsored 
by boys and gitls in one of the seventh 
grades in the county. 





e Preschool clinics for parents and chil- 
dren are held at each school. 

¢ One PTA study group has developed 
a guide for preschool parents. 

e Parent-teacher conferences are held 
regularly in the primary grades in place of 
report cards. 

¢ PTA study groups meet regularly and 
practice techniques of group dynamics. 

e There is a new friendlier relationship 
between the school and community. 

e More parents drop in school for 
friendly visits and to offer a helping hand. 

e The supervisor feels free to visit most 
classrooms without specific invitations 
and to initiate discussions with teachers. 
(In Georgia supervisors work with 
teachers upon invitation. ) 

¢ Some of the most exciting times are 
the impromptu conferences held in the 
corridors, classrooms or on the play- 
grounds. 

e Plans are underway to have classes 
for exceptional children next year. 

Through this cooperative effort to 
improve the instructional program in 
the Rockdale schools, educators and 
lay citizens alike have felt a deepening 
sense of personal satisfaction and 
group unity. ‘The experience has built 
a cohesiveness and a community spirit 
from working together to improve edu- 
cation. Perhaps the greatest of all 
benefits has come from the realization 
that a school system and a community 
are strong and stable and good to the 
degree that all those concerned there- 
in are working together to achieve 
these ends. 

—Mkrs. ZELLA POTTERFIELD, instruc- 
tional supervisor, Rockdale County 
Schools, Conyers, Georgia. 
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Announcing 


Beyond Our Borders 


Nystrom e Jones e Harter 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... . 
an effective “blending” of the geography 
and history of our American neighbors 
—Canada and Latin America. 


@a simple and clear “correlation” of the 
conditioning influences of geography and 











A PART OF THE the growth of social patterns that is 
RAND McNALLY history. 
psieiasidiaie celia @ Rand McNally’s ‘‘new-dimensional’’ 
maps. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 e Chicago, Illinois . 





Successful in the Classroom 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 2-8 Shane - Ferris - Keener 
The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES is successful in 
the classroom because it contains: 


e A flexible program which can be adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


@ Short self-contained learning situations. 


@ A pupil’s handbook for ready reference in each 
text. . 


@ Exercises and activities based on children’s ex- 
periences and interests. 


Write for Free Descriptive Brochure. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS \ biver Forest, m. 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Atlanta3,Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 
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(‘urriculum Research 


Column Editor: William M. Alexander 
Contributors: Jack Marsh and 
Elizabeth Noel 


A County Staff Experiments with Action Research for 
Curriculum Improvement 


OR FOUR YEARS (1948-1952) the Yolo 

County staff strove hard to improve 
the quality of the in-service training. 
Staff members planned extension 
courses, institutes, demonstrations, vis- 
its. ‘They used qualified specialists. 
They involved teachers and adminis- 
trators in planning and in evaluation. 
These activities produced gains in the 
form of improved materials and their 
greater use and in good will toward the 
county office. But the county staff was 
not satisfied with this and still had 
many questions. 

How could they get better commu- 
nication so teachers and administrators 
would be freer to express their real con- 
cerns? (‘The discussions seemed of sur- 
face quality and did not reach into the 
heart of day-to-day problems. ) 

Why weren’t the gains more perma- 
nent? Why did ‘ania not continue 
to work on their own problems? Had 
their in-service program only served to 
motivate low-level conformity and 
high-level imitation? Was theirs only a 
pump-handle supervision, which failed 
to translate itself into a working dy- 
namic and which gave teachers no real 
skills to direct their own growth and 
develop their own procedures? 

‘These questions prompted an infor- 
mal survey of in-service needs through a 
series of informal area meetings, since 
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questionnaires seemed ineffective in 
vielding realistic information as to 
where the shoe really pinched. ‘These 
meetings revealed several specific kinds 
of concern. Help was requested in 
grouping children, in intergroup prob- 
lems, in classroom management, dis- 
cipline, in teaching reading. Adminis- 
trators wanted help in handling faculty 
meetings, in planning curriculum with 
teachers and pupils, and in dealing 
with school-community relations. But, 
more important, these meetings also 
helped the county staff to analyze the 
causes for a lack of frank and honest 
communication between teachers, ad- 
ministrators and the county staff. It 
was evident that in spite of all efforts 
toward democracy a feeling existed 
that there was a line-of-command hier- 
archy starting at the “top” with the 
state department of education and ex- 
tending through the county staff to the 
school districts. This feeling stymied 
communication, whenever administra- 
tors, teachers, and county staff people 
got together. Even though there was 
“group talk” in faculty and administra- 
tive planning sessions, the talk re- 
mained too polite and superficial to 
produce results. School people also re- 
garded one another in terms of status, 
and of their level of operation, rather 
than in terms of a role. 
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McGRAW-HILL Books 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


New Third Edition 
By Curis A. DEYouNG, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Ready in May 


A thorough revision of a best-selling textbook offers a general descriptive overview 
of American public education. The five major accents are: organization and administra- 
tion, levels of education, personnel, provisions for educational materials and environment, 
and issues and trends in American public education. It includes sections on orientation 
to the teaching profession and interpretation of educational problems, issues and trends. 
More material has been added on private and parochial schools and colleges. 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Ropert C. Hammock, University of Alabama, and RaLpenu S. Owincs, Mississippi 
Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in May 


A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational supervision in their 
cause-consequence relationships. Designed as an aid to those concerned with the improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruction. Emphasis is centered upon the interrelatedness of 
curriculum, instruction, and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy but also 
in their unity of purpose and in their influences upon each other. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION: A Textbook for Teachers 


By C.uirrorp L. BRowNELL, Teachers College, Columbia University, Leo Gans 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass., and TUFiE Z. Maroon, Quinnipiac College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 256 pages, $4.50 


A brief, practical, systematic treatment of a subject of great importance to school 
administrators and teachers. Techniques of public relations, beginning from _ valid 
concerns for pupil progress, are carefully analyzed and abundantly illustrated from real 
situations. Congenial and constructive personnel relations within schools and school 
systems are treated as basic to public relations. The concept of school and community 
partnership leading to continued and stronger school support is thoroughly developed. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


New Second Edition 
By ELizABETH 
Psychology. Ready in May 

All aspects of development—physical, mental, social, and emotional—are covered in this 

outstanding revision of a basic text in adolescent psychology. It gives a comprehensive 

picture of the typical American adolescent of today, with all his life activities and the 
many social, emotional, family, vocational, and other problems he must face and solve. 

Strong emphasis is placed on the effect of cultural influences as a dominant determinant 

of his behavior, as well as the importance of childhood as a foundation for the adolescent 


B. Hurvock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in 


period. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 












Send for copies on approval 
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‘These concepts set the responsibility 
for initiating anything on the shoulders 
of the county staff and of the adminis- 
trators. Teachers acted as passive recip- 
ients or as passive resistants as the case 
might be. 

‘There seemed also to be a lack of 
communication skills, especially in pro- 
cedures that created trust, security and 
involvement. This suggested a need of 
improving human relations techniques 
and group skills. 


Individual Action Projects 


‘The in-service program was revised 
to meet these weaknesses. Instead of 
persuading as many teachers as possible 
to attend lectures and demonstrations, 
a problem-centered workshop was e¢s- 
tablished, in which anyone with a gen- 
uine concern was invited to study his 
own classroom problems and to experi- 
ment with ways of solving them. In- 
stead of demonstrating new materials 
and techniques to many who were es- 
sentially unwilling to change, 27 teach- 
ers who volunteered for the first work- 
shop engaged in individual action 
projects and were helped to learn what- 
ever techniques were essential to them. 
Group meetings were devoted to shar- 
ing common points of analysis or re- 
sults which were useful to all, and to 
developing realistic hypotheses regard- 
ing action plans for solving individual 
problems. Group study was thus re- 
served only for those aspects which had 
utility to all, while a large part of the 
work was carried on in individual con- 
ferences with the consultant and the 
members of the county staff. 

At the same time twenty administra- 
tors met for a half day each month. 
These meetings began with the task of 
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UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


1955 Summer Session 


June 17-July 22; July 25-Aug. 27 





Conference for 
Directors and Supervisors 


of 
Curriculum and Instruction 
July 4-8, 1955 


Devoted to problems of curriculum and 
instruction on the elementary and second- 
ary school levels as proposed by par- 
ticipants. Conducted each year by an 
outstanding leader in the field, with 
assisting consultants and specialists. At- 
tendance limited. 


For Information Write 


Bureau of Educational Research 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


Macky 358, Boulder, Colorado 











selecting volunteers and_ proceeded 
from there to the projection of ways of 
working with the staff on various prob- 
lems suggested by those attending. The 
main focus was on understanding the 
processes used in the workshop so that 
the administrators could implement 
the projects undertaken in their schools 
as well as on learning the ways of work- 
ing with their own staffs and com- 
munities. 

Dr. Hilda Taba of the education 
staff of San Francisco State College, 
was retained as a consultant to work in 
the teacher and administrative work- 
shops and with the county staff in plan- 
ning and implementing workshop 
projects. 

Practically all of the first year was 
devoted to learning certain rudimen- 
tary research skills for diagnosing needs 
and problems and to learning skills in 
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working together. Those who worked 
on problems of grouping needed to ac- 
quire techniques of diagnosing the ex- 
isting social structure in their class- 
rooms. Those who had difficulties with 
slow readers needed to develop more 
precise methods of locating causes for 
slow reading and some methods of 
stepping up techniques of remedial 
help which did not necessitate isolating 
the slow learners. Many learned to use 
such devices as open-ended discussion 
of cut off stories, or analysis of behavior 
incidents, in order to learn more about 
the attitudes and perceptions of chil- 
dren and to focus more effectively on 
attitude development. 

The results? While during this first 
year the actual classroom results were 
not too spectacular, a marked change 
took place in teacher attitudes and in 
their capacity and willingness to face 
their teaching problems. “Problem” 
was no longer a scareword, to be avoid- 
ed in group meetings. Both teachers 
and administrators grew in their ability 
to help each other establish procedures 
for analyzing and solving them. Levels 
of involvement and functional roles 
were also clarified. County personnel 
no longer needed to shoulder the entire 
responsibility for growth and change. 
As teacher initiated projects got under 
way, they were eagerly sought as re- 
source personnel in techniques, in skills 
or on materials. ‘There was constant 
evaluation of weaknesses and a search 
for improved methods in ways of work- 
ing together. Communication became 
comfortable and a two-way track was 
established: local schools were able to 
state their needs more clearly and the 
county staff was able to offer more 
pointed help and materials. 
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Wider Participation 


On the basis of this rather slow and 
careful start it was possible to establish 
a more vigorous program for this, the 
second, year. 

1. Because the previous year’s work- 
shop brought together individual teach- 
ers from many schools, these individual 
efforts often were made with little or 
no support from the rest of the school 
staff. ‘The mutual reinforcement gained 
when teachers work together on a local 
school problem, and the net gains in 
school curriculum resulting from that 
reinforcement, were often lacking. 

‘To remedy this weakness and to en- 
hance schoolwide participation five 
“cluster” workshops were established 
in local school districts initiated at the 
request of either the teachers or ad- 
ministrators in local schools. One of 
these workshops, composed of the en- 
tire staff of two elementary schools, 
started out establishing a more effective 
grouping and grade placement in pri- 
mary reading, but soon also launched 
a replanning of the social studies pro- 
gram, the development of a program 
for a controlled evaluation of the re- 
sults and a plan for educating parents 
to understand the change in program. 
Another workshop, composed of twelve 
secondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators in a newly established high 
school, was concerned with intergroup 
problems within the school-commu- 
nity. A third, involving all teachers in a 
large elementary school district, invited 
the consultant and the county staff to 
redirect an already established in-serv- 
ice program into more research- and 
action-oriented channels. The em- 
phasis here had been to bring teachers 
more directly into planning and steer- 
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ing their own in-service program so that 
it reflects their own purposes more 
accurately. 


2. The administrators’ workshop de- 
cided to be self-directing. Instead of 
working on human relations programs 
it established five subcommittees to 
work on such administrative problems 
as ways of establishing special educa- 
tion classes, purchasing practices and 
procedures (always a headache in rural 
counties), promotion, retention and 
adjustment. ‘hese subcommittees are 
at work in fact finding, and expect to 
come out with recommendations to 
the county office. 

3. The county staff, in addition to 
planning the workshops and helping 
its own individual members, has con- 
stituted itself into a work seminar on 

“ways of working.” At least once a 
month a whole day is devoted to ana- 
lyzing its own working procedures, and 
to developing a clearcut theoretical 
framework of group processes as these 
apply to supervision. Each staff mem- 
ber also is responsible for a work group 
of his own, the problems of which are 
carefully described in these seminars so 
that the entire staff can participate as a 
team in diagnosing the difficulties, in 
planning the next steps to eliminate 
these, and in creating the necessary re- 
search hypotheses, skills and_tech- 
niques. In order to assure realistic train- 
ing in teamwork, the county staff has 
chosen for itself one in-service project 
as a team responsibility. 


Suggested Principles 


These experiences have suggested 
some operational principles which 
might be helpful to other counties 
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with problems of in-service training. 

@ In-service programs yield more 
lasting results when a start is made 
from teachers’ problems and the train- 
ing is focused on developing a research- 
oriented approach to these problems. 

@ Large sca'c, arbitrary mass involve- 
ment of teachers and administrators is 
unrealistic and unmanageable. Greater 
participation is secured by starting with 
as few as happen to be concerned, and 
involvement is extended gradually as 
the activities coincide with new levels 
of interests and competencies. 

© Active work in groups on research- 
oriented problem solving has transfer 
value: once the method is learned it 
can be applied to other problems re- 
gardless of content. As this is accom- 
plished in one group, leadership is re- 
leased to work with other new groups. 

® Group-wise problem solving devel- 
ops skills and insights which enable the 
participants to set the stage for demo- 
cratic group action: it enables educa- 
tors on various county levels to break 
down a feeling of autocratic hierarchy; 
teaches them to replace the concept of 
status and authority with the concept 
of role in working relationships; group 
interaction on work projects opens 
doors for meaningful communication. 

® From the standpoint of supervi- 
sory technique it seems more effective 
to free a person’s intelligence through 
helping him realize his problem-solving 
potential as a group member than 
to continue an information-feeding, 
pump-handle kind of supervision which 
adds nothing to his self-reliance. 

—E izABETH NOogeEt, director of cur- 
riculum, and JAcK Marsu, secondary 
co-ordinator, Yolo County Schools, 
W oodland, California. 
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Important Texts in Education 





A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


A spring publication 
Wilbur B. Brookover, Michigan State College 


This book has particular significance for student-teachers, teachers, and 
administrators because it affords a clear and comprehensive view of the 
social system of which they are a part. It treats relationships between 
society at large and the society of the school as well as _ relationships 


between groups of the school society. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Freeman Glenn Macomber, Miami University 


Written simply and filled with concrete examples, this book covers funda- 
mental principles and their applications. The full explanation of the 
experience unit — what it is, how to plan it, how to develop it — is especially 


helpful to the student. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 


In this readable text, stress is on the fundamental principles of learning 
that are basic to further specialized study in the field of education. The 
terminology is simple enough to be understood by students who have not 


had courses in general psychology. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky 


This book emphasizes translating principles into action. Each chapter is 
introduced by an “Action Approach” —— questions based on the concepts 
presented in the chapter. End-of-chapter “Action Pointers” suggest activities 
which make the principles meaningful in real situations. 








American Book Company 


College Division @ 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cincinnati @ Chicago @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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(urriculum News ang Bulleting 


A INTERESTING ADVENTURE in inter- 
national relations is related by 
Howard D. Southwood of Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky. Four Berea students 
from the Gold Coast, the Philippine 
Islands, Korea and Iran were guests 
at a Future Homemakers of America 
assembly in Lee County High School 
in Beattvville, Kentucky. Thought to 
be the first representatives of their 
nationalities in the community, the 
students spoke briefly to the high 
school assembly and visited classes 
where countless questions were asked 
them. The spontaneity and warmth 
of the student welcome in this eastern 
Kentucky rural region characterized 
the interest in these people of different 
colors, religions and physiognomies. A 
significant implication for internation- 
al understanding came from one bright 
twelve year old who said following a 
question period, “You tell us so many 
things that we don’t get from our 
books.” 


e L. S. Michael of Evanston ‘lown- 
ship High School, Illinois, writes of 
the activities of the standing Curricu- 
lum Committee of the National .As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Major concerns of the group are 
the role of the high school principal 
in curriculum development, the edu- 
cation of talented youth, the educa- 
tion of youth with non-academic abil- 
ities and/or interests, the education 
of all youth of high school age, teach- 
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Column Editor: Joseph |. Hall 

Director of Curriculum and Publications 
State Department of Education 

Salem, Oregon 


er education, and the coordination of 
administrative subject matter and lay 
groups concerned with the improve- 
ment of the secondary school program. 
The committee is seeking to increase 
the effectiveness of the principal i 
curriculum work by studies of cur- 
riculum practices, programs at annual 
meetings, and articles in the official 
bulletin of the Association. 


e ‘The California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators and 
the California State Department of 
Education have cooperated to sponsor 
a series of summer workshops for high 
school principals, according to Frank 
B. Lindsay of the California State 
Department of Education. The first 
such workshop was held at Stanford 
University in 1952 with subsequent 
workshops at Long Beach, Los Ange- 
les, and San Francisco state colleges. 
The task of the high school principal 
as the key person in curriculum im- 
provement was intensively studied at 
these workshops. Three hundred prin- 
cipals kept a log of their use of time 
and its distribution among the myriad 
duties assumed by principals, ranging 
from personal interviews with pupils, 
parents and the press, to classroom 
supervision and faculty meetings. The 
data were compiled and analyzed in 
advance, so that the principals in at- 
tendance could give entire attention to 
consideration of the question, “How 
to Obtain More Time During the 
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This ts the 
STICK-O-MAT 


STICK: O- MAT 






FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 


CAPITALS 
ower case 
letters 
Numbers 


,1234567890 


JUDY 
ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1%” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3° 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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School Day for Curriculum Study and 
Revision.” Resource people over the 
years have included George D. Strayer, 
C. W. Sanford, J. Cecil Parker, Law- 
rence E. Vredevoe and Ralph W. 
Tyler. 


@ School boards and superintend- 
ents are receiving with enthusiasm the 
administrative internship program of 
New York University, according to 
Fritz C. Borgeson. Begun at the ele- 
mentary level in 1933 and expanded 
to all levels of administration in 1948, 
the program has placed all twenty-one 
of last year’s internes in administrative 
positions this year. 


® Robert Haas of the University of 
California Extension in Los Angeles 
writes of the Cooperative Council on 
In-Service Education which is facili- 
tating and extending in-service educa- 
tion opportunities for teachers, admin- 
istrators and community leaders in 
the southern section of the state. The 
Council is a cooperative enterprise 
composed of representatives of the 
School of Education and the Extension 
Division of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
County School Office, and a group 
of participating Los Angeles County 
school districts. Monthly meetings, 
committee work, consultant services 
and university classes are all integrated 
and available to member districts in 
helping interpret and solve education 
al problems. 


® Fort Smith, Arkansas, public 
schools have been publishing a quarter 
ly curriculum bulletin entitled What 
Goes On Here? for the past seven 
years, according to Thomas L. Lee. 
Designed for lay consumption it goes 
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to an extensive list of physicians, dent- 
ists, barber shops, beauty shops, labor 


temples, and people who are inter- | 


ested in Fort Smith’s schools. An ef- 
fort is made to keep the language un- 
pedagogical. 


® Four American professors _ par- 
ticipated in a series of workshops on 
secondary education in India last year. 
‘hey were Haddon James, New Mex- 
ico; Hugh Wood, Oregon; Theodore 
Rice and Chandos Reid Rice, New 
York. Problems selected for discus- 
sion in the four workshops centered 
around teacher welfare, reorganization 
of secondary schools, administration, 
teaching of English, individual differ- 
ences, and evaluation. A similarity 
of problems to those of the United 
States is noted, but the obstacles which 
must be overcome prior to their solu- 
tion is much greater in India. For 
example, relationships with parents 
and students are greatly complicated 
because of the caste system. In many 
communities it would be impossible 
to bring parents together for a meeting. 
In others, the mothers would not ap- 
pear in public. In still others, the 
teacher may be of a lower caste than 
the parent, so a call on the home might 
not be possible. ‘The paucity and high 
cost of books and instructional mate- 
rials make the poorly-stocked American 
school library seem fabulous to the 
Indian teacher. A particular problem 
appearing was the need for research on 
adolescents in relation to the patterns 
of family social structure and matura- 
tion. Indian educators attending the 
workshops report some success in at- 
tempting three changes in their school 
systems since the workshops. ‘They 
are the co-curricular activity program, 
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Coming this Spring . . . 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN TEACHING: 


The Dynamics of Helping 
Children Grow 


by HOWARD LANE and MARY BEAUCHAMP, 
both of New York University 
Here is a thoughtful, provocative at- 
tempt to examine living that today’s 
children experience and to suggest prac- 
tical means to enhance living for all. 
The book is based on the three basic 
facets of present-day living that must 
be examined in relation to each other 
in order for today’s educational pro- 
gram to be meaningful. It gives new 
insight on what it means to educate for 
democratic living and contributes to the 
reader’s understanding of the relation- 
ship between authority and freedom and 
between the group and individual well- 
being. 

Approx. 550 pages @ 6” x 9” 


LITERATURE & MUSIC 
AS RESOURCES FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


by RUTH A. TOOZE, Director, The Children’s 
Book Caravan, and BEATRICE P. KRONE, The 
Idyllwild School of Music and Arts. 

This text presents the materials and 
methods for teaching social studies 
through the medium of stories, legends 
and folk songs which lead to under- 
standing of people of all eras and places. 
The material is organized first around 
the study of American History and 
Geography and second around all the 
countries of the world. No matter what 
particular period or country is under 
discussion, the teacher will find sug- 
gestions on the use of books and music 
that will increase the child’s under- 
standing of that nation and period. 
The book embodies special research to 
get the best material available, and 
shows where to find more. All these 
resources for teaching social studies at 
grade levels four through nine will save 
many hours of the busy teacher’s time. 

Approx. 450 pages @ 6” x 9” 


Presta Male . 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR ALL ADMINISTRATORS 
& TEACHERS! 


General 16mm Release and New Low Rate for 


THE CELEBRATED MOTION PICTURE 
OF MODERN EDUCATION 


“SCHOOL OF LIFE" 


“Passion for Life’’) 


The most widely endorsed = recommended feature film on the importance to 
the community of the teacher who uses modern methods. 


Arrange to schedule it for programs on: 


TEACHER EDUCATION © PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING © CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
GUIDANCE © SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 








EFLA RATING: 


“EXCELLENT” 








85 Min. 


16mm_ Soundfilm 


FLAT RATE FOR SCHOOL USE (Thru High School) $32.50 per day (no admission) 
Also apply for special 5 year lease rates. 


SHOW “SCHOOL OF LIFE” IN YOUR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY! 


Book now from: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 


the increased accessibility of the li- 
brary, and the development of demo- 
cratic procedures in the staff of the 
school. 


@ According to Lucile L. Lurry, a 
regional conference for core teachers 
(Virginia, West Virginia, the District 
of Columbia and Maryland) will be 
held at the University of Maryland, 
March 25-26. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. Lurry at the Board 
of Education of Prince George's 
County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


® Louisville Public Schools, Source 
Book of Science Experiences for Ele- 
mentary School Children. Louisville 
8, Kentucky, 1954, 2 volumes, 5 parts, 
multilith. 


Over 1500 pages of source material 
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and suggestions for teaching elemen- 
tary science are found in this series. 
In addition to references, motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips and other aids, the 
books contain lists of basic understand. 
ings to be developed and acti: ities and 
experiments which help develop them. 
The books are ungraded but bound in 
two parts for use in the primary level 
and three parts for use in the inter 
mediate. Contents include: Primary 
Level, Volume One, Part 1 (305 pages 
—$3.05) Weather and Climate, The 
Story of The Earth, Living Things; 
Volume One, Part 2 (195 pages- 
$1.95) Health and Nutrition, Ma 
chines and How They Help Us, Mag 
nets and Electricity, Light and Sound; 
Intermediate Level, Volume ‘Two, 
Part 1 (320 pages—$3.20) Weather 
and Climate, The Story of the Earth; 
Volume ‘Two, Part 2 (310 pages-- 
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$3.10) Light and Sound, Magnets and 
Electricity, Machines and How ‘They 
Help Us; Volume ‘Two, Part 3 (360 
pages—$3.60) Living Things, Health 
and Nutrition, Matter and Energy. 


@ District of Columbia, A Guide 
for the Teaching of Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952, 
87 pages, $.55. 

In the belief that knowledge of a 
foreign language, even though slight, 
will help the child to become a more 
understanding citizen of the world, 
this guide presents procedures, vocab- 
ulary, and activities for the teaching 
of Spanish in grades kindergarten 
through six. A Guide for the Teaching 
of French in the Elementary Schools 
is also available from the same source. 


State Department of 
Curriculum Framework 
Atlanta, 1954, 


® Georgia 
Education, 
for Georgia Schools. 
36 pages. 

‘The first of a new series of curric- 
ulum materials to come from the State 
of Georgia, this guide includes a gen- 
eral statement of purposes of educa- 
tion, a growth and development chart 
for children, and an aspect of living 
chart. Suggestions are given for or- 
ganizing curriculum experiences. 

@ Flint Public Schools, Developing 
Effective Citizenship. Jumor High 
Curriculum Studies Report No. 11-J, 
I'lint, Michigan, 1954, 34 pages, mim- 
eographed. 

This volume is one of a series im- 
plementing the objectives of education 
for the Flint junior high schools. It 
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provides a section on the knowledge, 
concepts and ideals for citizenship and 
one on the skills necessary for citizen- 
ship and a third on attitude and be- 
havior patterns. With each analysis 
there is a series of suggested learning 
experiences. 

@ Baltimore Public Schools, Art 
Resource Materials for Secondary 
Schools. Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1953, 178 pages. 

Presented here is a combination of 
professional background material and 
specific suggestions for the art program 
in the junior and senior high schools. 


@ Long Beach Public Schools, Our 
Community. Office of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Instruction, 
Long Beach, California, 1954, 73 pages. 


An excellent illustration of material 
prepared to help junior high school 
students develop a better understand- 
ing of their own communities. Its 
large-size format enables the authors 
to use effectively many illustrations. 


@ Indianapolis Public Schools, An- 
notated Bibliography of Selected 
Books with High Interest and Low 
Vocabulary Level. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 22, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1954, 70 pages, mimeographed. 

Here is an answer to the always 
present problem of obtaining reading 
material of high interest level and 
relatively low vocabulary difficulty for 
the poor: reader. Indianapolis has 
made a definite contribution to our 
knowledge in this area by providing 
an annotated bibliography which gives 
the vocabulary and the interest level 
of a large number of books. 
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and tomorrow. 


Well written and attractively illus- 
trated with many pictures in full color, 
the Tiegs-Adams books help the pupil 
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fundamental values of our democratic 


way of life. 


Activities in the texts and _ enrich- 
ing WORKBOOKS AND TEACHERS’ 
MANUALS provide guidance and prac- 


tice in co-operation and social living. 
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Cignifieant Books in Review 


Guidance for ‘Today’s Children. ‘Thir- 
ty-third Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1954. 


Guidance for Today's Children does 
an excellent job of defining guidance in 
the elementary school by reporting nu- 
merous activities and programs now 
being carried on in the schools of the 
nation. It is more than a “this is the 
way we do it” kind of publication. Dr. 
Ruth Strang in an opening chapter sets 
the tone for the report. She emphasizes 
that guidance is for all children and 
points out, too, that guidance is in- 
herent in all phases of an elementary 
school program—administration, child 
study, curriculum; in fact, in all the 
experiences of the child for which the 
school is responsible. Grouped in chap- 
ters to emphasize significant phases of 
a guidance program are case studies, 
illustrative stories, and outlines of 
programs. 


‘This yearbook should be read by 
teachers and parents as well as¢lemen- 
tary school principals. Each will react 
differently to its message. Some will 
read it with the view of obtaining new 
ideas, for the pages are filled with prac- 
tical suggestions. Others will be helped 
to recognize guidance concepts in their 
own on-going teaching-learning activi 
ties. It will be the latter who on read- 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: Lillian Paukner 
W. J. Dipboye 


ing the book will say, “So this is guid- 
ance in the elementary school!” 

Teachers will be helped to see that 
“good teaching is good guidance”; that 
guidance functions in everything that 
goes on in the classroom with all boys 
and gitls; that good staff relationships 
are important to an effective guidance 
program; that the team approach to 
solving problems is desired. Parents 
will find answers to their questions and 
will see their place and function in the 
over-all guidance program. 

To the principals of elementary 
schools, this yearbook presents a terrific 
challenge—the challenge that the suc- 
cess or failure of a guidance program 
in their school rests on their leadership. 

—Reviewed by Litu1AN PAUKNER, di- 
rector of curriculum, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


School and Child. By Cecil V. Millard. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State 
College Press, 1954. 

This is a report of a longitudinal 
study of the growth oa development 
of one child, Patricia, from age six 
through eleven. In a case history ap- 
proach to child study, the author of 
this very interesting book brings to ele- 
mentary school education significant 
information and understanding of the 
development and behavior of the pre- 
adolescent, who is sometimes referred 
to as the “forgotten child.” Child 
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study, says the author, is more mean- 
ingful than testing and measuring since 
it gets at attitudes, character and per- 
sonality, and such social behaviors as 
the ability to get along with others. He 
believes that a longitudinal study “pro- 
vides an opportunity to make general 
izations regarding growth and learning 
with more reliability than is possible 
through the use of age-grade norms. 

‘The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains the chapters 
that describe Patricia as she progresses 
through elementary school—grades 1-6. 
Interpretations of Patricia’s behavior at 
each grade level are preceded by partic- 
ular age- ‘grade expectations. 

‘The analysis of the data gathered 1 in 
the various phases of growth (physical 
and mental development, academic 
learnings, personal-social development, 
and personal development) makes up 
part two. The author sets three pur- 
poses for this section, namely, to give 
a developmental picture of the child, 
to appraise environmental factors in- 
volved, and to ponder on “what might 
have been.” Data are set forth in easily 
read charts, tables and check lists. 

In the third section of the book. 
growth inter-relationships are — ex- 
plained, and the reader gains an under- 
standing that “all phases of growth 
unfold and mature together.”’ Also de- 
scribed are child study approaches, 
techniques, and instruments. Excerpts 
from journals kept during this study 
make up the appendix. 

Those who, in the past, have found 
it dificult to apply the results of re- 
search to a better understanding of 
child behavior in the classroom will 
find the report of this unique study 
interesting reading and extremely help 
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ful. Wherever child study is an impor- 
tant phase of a guidance program, this 
book will be an excellent source of 
information. 

—Reviewed by LititiAN PAUKNER, di- 
rector of curriculum, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 


Effective Leadership in Human Rela- 
tions. By Henry C. Lindgren. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1954. 
Here is a book which is difficult to 

place as to the nature and extent of its 
contribution. Dr. Lindgren brings to 
his task of defining the relationship be 
tween leadership and good human rela 
tions a considerable background in 
mental hygiene, personal counseling, 
military administration, and sales man 
agement. 

Out of such a varied experience he 
draws his rationale for group leadership 
and the numerous hypothetical exam- 
ples he cites of leadership and human 
relationships problems. ‘The result is a 
straightforward, nontechnical presenta 
tion of his thesis that problems of lead 
ership stem from the hostility of fol 
lowers toward leaders and their ac 
tivities. 

The first third of the book devotes 
itself to the nature of hostility—its on 
gins and the masks behind which 
hides. ‘he sources of hostility are de 
scribed by Lindgren as follows: 

1. The mixed feelings people have 
about being or becoming a group mem 
ber in the first place. ‘This ambivalence 
is caused by a desire on the one hand 
for freedom of action and thought 
which group membership can limit, 
and on the other by a need for affec 
tion, acceptance, and fellowship which 
a group can furnish. Living in and with 
groups forces compromises upon a per 
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son which he finds difficult to tolerate 
without hostility. ‘Mhe leader serves as 
a convenient scapegoat. 

2. The hostility toward the leader, 
confused by the feeling of dependence 
on the leader which group members 
may develop in most leader-follower re- 
lationships. Lindgren suggests that the 
earliest manifestations of this conflict 
can be seen during childhood and ado- 
lescence as we become independent of 
parents and other superiors. At the 
same time he suggests the presence in 
most people of a longing to be de 
pendent, at least at times and in certain 
situations. ‘he resulting ambivalence 
creates hostility and anxiety. 

Unfortunate experiences all of us 
Niel had with leaders. ‘Vhe fact that 
leaders have at times used us creates 
within us distrust and hostility. 

4. Out of this hostility found in in 


y al lo in 


dividuals has arisen a cultural heritage 
of hostility toward leaders. ‘This is per- 
haps a peculiarly American phenome- 
non; at least, we have the freedom here 
to express more openly our hostility 
without fear of refusal. At the same 
time, it troubles many of us as a symp- 
tom of “disrespect’’ or “lack of regard 
for authority.” 

‘The masks of hostility are described 
as more destructive in the long run of 
good leader-follower relationships than 
those overt manifestations of hostility 
seen in physical aggression. Apathy, 
boredom, absenteeism, spoilage, and 

“general inability to understand” are 
those passive forms of hostility which 
sap the vitality of groups and leaders. 

Having accounted in theory for prob- 
lems arising in leader-group relations, 
Lindgren conducts the reader through 
a review of past and present interpreta- 
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need to do. 
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tions of leadership and human rela- 
tions. In many instances he supplies in- 
teresting examples from many diverse 
areas of the human enterprise. ‘Through 
it all is what seems to be a kind of psy- 
chiatric interpretation of leader-fol- 
lower relations, based on hostility as 
the prime force in creating problems. 

One may not agree with Dr. Lind- 
gren’s thesis, but a reader will enjoy the 
author’s leisurely, noncombative style 
and mood. The burden of his book may 
not be staggering in its implications 
for leadership-theory; perhaps that may 


exemplify Lindgren’s own commit- 
ment: 
“The eagerness to give advice is a 


human failing, and psychologists are as 
human as anyone, modern folklore to the 
coritrary. Nevertheless, I have in this book, 
as well as in my previous writings, made a 
determined effort to avoid prescription 
and advice-giving as much as possible 





(it isn’t always possible), and have tried 
to emphasize approaches that seem likely 
to improve the reader's understanding, 
and at the same time leave him free to 
work out his own solutions.” 

‘To some people this is the earmark 
of a good book. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. HAtverson, 
associate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Mental Health in Education. By 
Henry C. Lindgren. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954. 


This book deals primarily with nor 
mal children who have normal prob 
lems. In using this approach the author 
deviates to a degree from the tradi- 
tional treatment of mental hygiene 
which comes very close to the areas of 
abnormal and clinical psychology. ‘The 
point of view expressed by the book 
appears to be that if the g gener il adjust 
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ity of the children in today’s schools 
are within what may be called the nor- 
mal range, then we should devote our 
energies toward the understanding of 
that behavior; and, if we can under- 
stand normal psychological needs and 
how these are met in our society, we 
will have gone a long way toward help- 
ing children deal effectively with their 
learning problems. 

The concepts of social, developmen- 
tal and educational psychology are 
combined to help the reader gain a 
clearer understanding of the various 
patterns of normal human develop- 
ment. 

The book has three major emphases. 
The first portion deals primarily with 
the growth, development and behavior 
of the individual. ‘The next cluster of 
chapters is devoted to group processes 
and the relationship of the individual 


to the group. In the next section the | 


role of education in general, and the 
teacher and the school environment in 
particular, is discussed in terms of as- 
sisting the child toward maturity. ‘The 
last two chapters discuss the use of 
standardized tests in diagnosis and 
evaluation, and the mental hygiene of 
the teacher. 

‘The book is clearly and understand- | 
ably written and uses case material to | 
illustrate many of the points. It should | 
make a contribution to the understand- | 
ing of mental hygiene in education, | 
especially in the area of the relationship 
of culture to the developmental pat- | 
terns of children. 

—Reviewed by W. J. Dirsoyr, as 
sistant professor of education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
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but easy 


on teachers 


North American Indians were hooking halibut with 
that crude gadget labeled (A). Later, our Pacific 
Northwest Indians improved it (not, however, from 
the halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B). Which led 
to today’s efficient, machine-made halibut hook (C). 


LONG BEFORE CHRIS COLUMBUS made October 12 famous, 


easier on teachers who teach and students who 
study such World Book articles as ‘‘Fish,” 
“Fishery,” “Fishing.” These articles, plus hundreds 
of others, bring the whole subject to life for 
teachers and classes through World Book’s 

Unit Teaching Plan No. 44...‘‘Food.” 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, this unit organizes in desirable teaching 
sequence World Book’s more than 400 separate 
references on food. Also included are study 
-“tions, answers, and activities designed to make 
ig easier and more effective. These new 
300k Unit Teaching Plans have been 
ly well received by curriculum workers and 
s. Send the coupon for your free copy of the 
> unit and an index to all 22 new Unit 
ing Plans. 


THIS Is HARD ON HALIBUT but it helps make things 





#nutE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Food” 
and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 
through 8. Send this coupon to: 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 


WORLD BOOK encyclopedia Dept. 1433, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division N 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois — 


School 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan 


Address . 
City Zone... .State 





